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The Teacher’s Recompense 


THEsE fifty years my loved employ has been 
Shepherding youth with patient beck and nod, 

Leading my flocks in Wisdom’s pastures green 
To feed upon the thoughts of man and God. 


When I consider now those vanished years 

Spent where the streams of human life commence, 
I’ve no regrets nor any place for tears— 

No man has had a richer recompense. 


I have not garnered gold, the toiler’s wage 

Whose burnished wings are swifter than the dove, 
But that which has not flown age after age— 

The wingless wealth of fond hearts filled with love. 


Looking around I count them by the score 
Who’ve followed me thro’ meadowland and wood; 
As years roll on that throng shall more and more 
Encompass me, my guardian brotherhood. 


Pity the man whose eyes have never known 
How brighter far than gold the cheek that glows 
When Wisdom’s warm sweet winds are ’gainst it blown 
And charms unfold more regal than the rose. 


Spending my days with flocks of eager youth 

Has kept me young while I’ve been growing old; 
This may be paradox, yet it is truth, 

For loving hearts are better shields than gold. 


(1925) 
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Three Weddings and 
Selected Poems 


THREE WEDDINGS 


e GS 


I The Wedding 


Drowsinc, dreaming, I was sailing 
*Twixt the shores of Birth and Death, 
All my snowy canvas swollen 
By a fresh and favoring breath; 
Looking far away before me 
O’er the waters stretching wide, 
I beheld two vessels speeding 
Through the mists of morningtide. 


Swift those barks but mine was swifter, 
And I gained, as grew the day, 
Slowly lessening the distance 
That between our vessels lay; 
And the while I scanned the strangers, 
Pressing on with even speed, 
Lo! an interchange of signals 
Which I tried in vain to read. 


By and by across the waters 
Songs antiphonal I heard; 
First in clear sweet tones a woman 
Sang the following, word for word: 
“As you now do love me maiden 
Will you always love me wife— 
Love me till the sun has settled 
O’er the western bounds of life?” 
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Then a man’s voice sang responsive: 
“T will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death.” 
Then they straightway veered their courses, 
Drawing each the other near, 
And so sailed until we anchored 
In the port of Confidere. 


In a village built adjacent 
Where the waters lap the land, 
Stood a steeple pointing upward 
Like a single-fingered hand, 
And I heard a sonance coming 
From the belfry tall and sharp 
That was sweet as ever issued 
From a Highland minstrel’s harp. 


Deeming this the matin service 
Of the lowly village folk 
Who had learned life’s burden lighter 
’Neath the Master’s easy yoke, 
Forth I sought the ivied chapel, 
Entered in and found a seat, 
While a sense of peace stole o’er me 
That was most supremely sweet. 


Silence reigned. I waited, thinking 
Soon the worshippers will come 
And within these sacred precincts 
Wait a season stilled and dumb; 
Soon the sound of prayer and singing 
Will be falling on our ears; 
Soon the preacher will be telling 
Of the Christ and coming years. 


But my thoughts were soon corrected: 
True, the folk came flocking in, 

True, the pastor came, and music 
Rose and fell and rose again; 
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But the music was not solemn— 
Nay, with merriment ’twas rife, 
And the preacher did not tell us 
Of the cross, and Christ, and life. 


Suddenly the wedding sounded, 
And we saw a man and maid 
Come and stand before the altar 
Where the blessed Book is laid; 
Then the music swooned, and silence 
Reigned supremely o’er the throng 
As the preacher stood up, mantled 
In a surplice white and long. 


“Will you” —’twas the preacher speaking— 
“Take this woman at your side 

For a helpmeet and companion 
Whatsoever may betide? 

Do you promise to be faithful 
And her every cup to drink 

Till you stand beside Death’s river 
And are parted on its brink?” 


Then the bridegroom gave his answer 
Clearly heard on every side: 

*T will love her and be faithful 
Whatsoever may betide.” 


“Will you”—’twas the preacher speaking— 
“Take this man now at your side 

For your strong one and companion 
Whatsoever may betide? 

Do you promise to be faithful 
And his every cup to drink 

Till you stand beside Death’s river 
And are parted on its brink?” 


Then the bride gave also answer 
Clearly heard on every side: 
“T will love him and be faithful 

Whatsoever may betide.” 
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Bowed they, then, before the altar— 
She the bride so debonair, 

He the bridegroom strong and manly— 
While the preacher offered prayer: 


“Thou who institutedst marriage 
In the Eden long ago; 
Thou who at the feast in Cana 
Made’st the best of wine to flow: 
Thou baptizing Spirit Holy— 
Ye eternal Three in One, 
Sanctify and bless this union 
Till their earthly race be run.” 


Then they stood again and waited 
By the holy altar’s side— 

Hand in hand they stood and waited 
While the nuptial knot was tied: 

“By the laws of earth and heaven, 
Instituted for our peace, 

I pronounce you wife and husband 
Until mortal life shall cease.” 


After that the benediction: 
“Now may peace from Christ the Son, 
God the Father, and the Spirit, 
Be upon you everyone.” 
Turning, then, they sought the doorway 
And we rose and followed aft, 
While the organ seemed like human 
That for very gladness laughed. 


From the door I watched the wedded 
Putting out again to sea, 
In their souls the bliss of Eden 
And the joy of Galilee. 
As they sailed I heard them singing: 
“T will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death.” 
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Then I knew they were the strangers 
I had followed on the deep, 

Who had joined their fates and fortunes 
Until one should fall asleep. 


II The Silver Wedding 


Five and twenty years had vanished 
In the onward flow of time 

When again I came to haven 
In another land and clime. 

*Twas the very day returning 
Of that happy one long gone 

When I stood and watched the wedded 
Sailing seaward after dawn. 


It was evening now. At anchor 
I was rocking on the swell, 

When across the restless waters 
Came the ringing of a bell. 

*Twas, methought, the call to vespers 
Carried by the evening breeze 

Which was blowing softly seaward 
From the inland tracts of trees. 


And that messenger of sonance 
Coming o’er the watery ways 
Drew attention to the touches 
Of the sun’s last lingering rays. 
All ablaze with conflagration 
Seemed the windows of the town, 
Throwing back the golden splendor 
Of the Dayking going down. 


Scarce the sun from sight had vanished 
Ere the moon rose full and fair 

And her radiance lent to silver 
All the scenery everywhere; 
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Every steeple in the city— 
Every gamboling wavelet’s crest— 
Wore a glittering crown of silver 
And in silver sheen was drest. 


Yea, that messenger of sonance 
Coming o’er the watery ways 
Seemed the vesper call to service 
In the place of prayer and praise; 
So in answer to its bidding 
I was soon upon the beach 
Where the lapping waves were breaking 
In a long extended reach. 


Though the chapel bell was calling 
As to vesper service dear, 

Yet I found the folk assembling 
In a stately mansion near. 

Joining in the glad procession 
I was bidden be a guest, 

And a liveried servant gave me 
Badge of welcome like the rest. 


Soon I saw a hoard of silver 
Marked with many a name and place— 
Knife and fork and spoon and salver 
Burnished cup and shining vase. 
How the lamplight played upon them, 
Lingering in each carven line, 
Lighting up the curves of Beauty 
And the marks of fair Design! 


Hanging o’er them was a placard 
Flower-wreathed around its marge 

With the legend “Silver Wedding” 
Writ in argent letters large. 
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Then I wondered whose the portion 
Wedded life five lustrums long, 
And I straightway sought the couple 

*Mid the ever-moving throng. 


There was music down the distance 
And I thither turned my feet; 
By and by above the babble 
Rose the sound of singing sweet, 
And I caught these words familiar: 
“TI will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death.” 


There was just a bit of quaver 
As of voices growing old, 

But the sweet words and the music 
In as pure a volume rolled, 

As they did when first I heard them 
In the bygone many a year 

When the selfsame singers sang them 
In the port of Confidere. 


III The Golden Wedding 


Once again I came to anchor— 
I had voyaged wide and far— 
Five and twenty years had vanished 
Since my crossing of the bar 
And the furling of my canvas 
In this harbor long ago, 
When the breeze blew softly seaward 
And the sun was sinking low. 


Then the moon in radiance rising 
Lit the waters with its sheen, 

Then the wavelets crowned with silver 
Everywhere around were seen, 
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Then the vesper bells were ringing 
From a steeple on the shore 

Where the folk are wont to worship 
When the hours of toil are o’er. 


Then—ah! then, I well remember 
As if only yesterday— 

There was joyance in the village 
And the merriment of May, 

And the folk brought gratulation 
To a twain grown very dear 

Who had cast their lot among them 
In the bygone many a year. 


Yea, the years were five and twenty 
Since I heard them giving pledge 
To be one in heart and purpose 
Till they reached the River’s edge, 
Since I heard them singing seaward: 
“T will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death.” 


Now another five and twenty 
And the fates have brought me here; 
Tis the third time I have anchored 
In the port of Confidere: 
First was in the glow of morning, 
Next when day was in the west, 
Now ’tis near the hour of midnight 
And the time for sleep and rest. 


Now as erst I walk the pavements 
As in unforgotten days, 

Now as erst the stars are shining 
In their immemorial ways, 

Now as erst the folk are waking 
And there’s joyance in the air, 

Now as erst a radiant center 
And their feet are focused there. 
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Now as erst the bell is ringing 
In the belfry towering tall, 

Now as erst its tongue is telling 
Joyous message unto all, 

Now as erst the organ’s pouring 
Floods of music far and wide, 

Now as erst the wedding’s playing 
For the bridegroom and the bride. 


Now as erst I join the people 
Entering at the stately door, 
Now as erst I see a placard 
Hanging high the portal o’er, 
Now as erst a courtly usher 
Gives me guidance on the way— 
But his answer now is altered: 
’Tis a GotpEN WeppINnG Day. 


Opened then the gates of memory, 
And I wondered if the twain 

Were the same that I had followed 
As we voyaged on the main, 

Were the same whose silver wedding 
I’d attended long ago 

When the moonlight and the lamplight 
Lit the waves and guerdons so. 


While I wondered there was silence, 
And amid the hush I heard 
Surpliced priest and bride and bridegroom 
Say again the wedding word. 
When at length I heard them singing 
“T will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death”; 


O how memory’s floods came pouring 
From the bygone many a year 
Since I saw them casting anchor 
In the port of Confidere, 
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Since I heard them singing seaward: 
“T will love you while I’ve breath, 
And—if that can be in Heaven— 
I will love you after death.” 


Since that other time I saw them 
Five and twenty years had flown,— 
Then they kept their silver wedding, 
Reaping harvest they had sown 
While the years were sweeping onward, 
Lives with other lives concerned, 
Cast like bread upon the waters, 
After many days returned. 


Now another five and twenty 
And the scene was much the same: 
Words of glad congratulation 
From the folk who smiling came, 
Service at the household altar, 
Organ sounding on its ledge, 
Bride and groom again consenting 
To the old Edenic pledge. 


Much the same the scene and setting, 
But the faces now were new 

Or, if there were some familiar, 
They indeed were very few; 

E’en the priest who said the service 
Was a stranger in the place— 

Only those the third time wedded 
Seemed the same in voice and face; 


Seemed the same and yet how altered! 
Fifty years had passed away 

And the locks once like the raven 
Now were thinner grown and gray, 

And the faces once so bonny 
Now were furrowed deep with lines 


Where the share of time had marked them 


With its unmistaken signs. 
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Round about them, like a chaplet 
Woven, thro’ the passing years, 

Were their children, love’s fair harvest 
Born of many hopes and fears; 

Since that long gone time I heard them 
Singing on the morning seas 

Children, aye, and children’s children 
They had dandled on their knees. 


Children, aye, and children’s children, 
Treasure more than gifts of gold, 
All were met again together 
In the dear ancestral fold, 
Children, aye, and children’s children 
Gathered in from far and wide 
Filled with joy their parents standing 
Hand in hand at eventide. 


Children, aye, and children’s children 
Were a sign of seasons flown, 

But the song I heard them singing— 
Quite the same in time and tone— 

Gave me proof that twice I’d heard them 
In the bygone many a year 

When I’d brought my bark to anchor 
In the port of Confidere. 


Now I knew whose golden wedding 
All the thronging people kept, 
And with words of gratulation 
Toward the happy couple stept; 
Ere I reached them something startled 
And confusion reigned supreme— 
In a twinkling all had vanished 
And I ceased to drowse and dream. 


(1877-1902-1927) 
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AT SONG’S CONFESSIONAL 


I At Eventide 


Wuy am I here at day’s decline 

Afar the haunts of human kind? 

Why have I straitened streets resigned 
For walks where all is still divine? 


What impulse moved me from my cot— 
My island home in civic seas— 
To bide an hour ’mid scenes like these 
And muse where men disturb me not? 


Is man a creature so combined 
There’s pure delight at times to stray 
From fellow mortals far away 
Something in nature’s haunts to find? 


Do human ears of human sounds 
Weary sometimes and have desire 
For music made by nature’s choir 

And voices heard on holy grounds? 


Do human eyes of human sights 
Weary sometimes and look for change 
’Mid natures solitudes to range 

In lonely vales, on mountain hights? 


A still small voice makes this reply: 
The soul encaged in mortal clay 
Cannot forget its Eden day 

And longs to spread its wings and fly; 


For Paradise was pleasant, then, 
When man its master first was crowned 
Nor open fields of tillage ground 

Were dewed with sweat of toiling men. 
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When Heaven’s immortal breath of life 
According to Jehovah’s plan 
Became the soul of mortal man, 

That animating part was rife 


With all the attributes divine— 
"Twas God himself who breathed the breath, 
Wedded the soul to frame of death 

And made a dual nature trine. 


The freedom of the soul, of Old, 
A part of man did constitute, 
And as the seed is that the fruit 

Will be in likeness uncontrolled. 


Still yearns the soul for native hights, 
Still longs within its cage of clay 
To spread its wings and fly away 

Far far from manborn sounds and sights. 


Hence have I sought this peaceful wood 
Because my spirit bade me come; 
Here far from sight of manse and slum 

I’m iearning lessons pure and good. 


The birds in varied plumage clad 
In this vast woodland temple throng 
To bring their offerings of song, 
And O their music makes me glad! 


The bees employed ’mong summer flowers 
A ceaseless sound of humming make 
While from the nectared cups they take 

Foregarnered stores for wintry hours. 


Lo! from the birds I gladness learn, 
And from the bees to look beyond 
The end of summertime so fond 

When death my mortal shall inurn, 
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That I may leave some useful store 
For generations yet to be 
Whose memories turning back to me 
May prize existence more and more. 


But look! the sun is sinking low, 
The trees their lengthening shadows cast, 
The shades of night are gathering fast, 
And I must rise and homeward go. 


II At Midnight 


Wuy write I many a metered line 
And keep my midnight lamp aflame 
While others worn in mind and frame 
Are soothed by sleep’s sweet anodyne? 


My word responsive shall be terse: 
To house the thoughts that in me throng 
I love to seek the vales of song 

And fashion cottages of verse. 


Content to live, I’m not content, 
While silent sands are sifting thro, 
To live as countless thousands do 

And let these hours go passive-spent. 


E’en tho their years be threescore ten, 
Life’s daily dole of garments rough 
And coarsest food seems quite enough 

To satisfy the most of men. 


Close to ancestral haunts they keep, 
Content to rise at morn and plod 
The daily round their fathers trod 

And then lie down again to sleep. 
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Thus hosts have lived in every age, 
Content to hold the plow and turn 
Th’ insensate clay that must inurn 
When each has paid the Boatman’s wage. 


“They laughed and cried—they lived and died” 
Is meager epitaph indeed 
Yet full enough for millions freed 

And ferried o’er the Stygian tide. 


Their eyes were always on the ground 
The while they lived. They never knew 
The splendors of the upper blue, 

The glories prodigal around. 


Like morning mist in mountain vale 
A transient hour they came and stood 
Nor ever roamed the darksome wood 
Nor climbed where peaks in cloudland fail. 


Perhaps ’tis best. The morning mist 
Freshens the fields where cattle graze, 
Quickens the river along its ways 

To grind for man his needful grist. 


No doubt ’tis best that most of men 
Content themselves in lowly spheres, 
Share with their kind life’s smiles and tears 
And then return to earth again; 


No doubt ’tis best they never thrill 
To climb some Alp in quest of fame 
Nor strive to make a deathless name 
Some niche in minster tower to fill. 


Iam not so. My eager soul 
By some impulsion strangely stirred, 
Answering a call forever heard, 
Aspires to Fame’s exalted goal. 
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But hark you! I’ve no wish for fame 
Just to be famous—that—no more! 
Such fame is fruit of hollow core 

And is as nothing but a name. 


As monarch lives to wear a crown 

Of precious jewels dearly bought 

And leaves them priceless to be sought 
And through long lines still handed down, 


So I would weave and wear awhile 

A chaplet made of gems of verse 

That still shall shine beyond the hearse, 
Beyond the stones that men may pile. 


The fame I seek must bring renown 
For worthy deed and noble thought 
To be as precious jewels sought 

And thro long lines still handed down 


I seek not fame just to adorn 
My mortal self in pleasing guise, 
But I would win the wondrous prize 
To blazon nations yet unborn, 


To make the earth a better place 
The three score ten I’m meted here, 
Then be a memory still more dear 
When I have run my earthly race. 


Myself alone to light along 

The way I may be called to run 

*T were hardly worth the labor done 
To fan ablaze the fires of song; 


For I could live my little while 
As countless thousands ’round me do 
And be as happy and as true— 
Desiring good—despising guile. 
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*Tis not to spend th’ allotted time 
And serve a slavish appetite— 
To eat and drink and sleep at night 
Subserves God’s purposes sublime, 


But ’tis to find, while flows the sand, 
The end for which probation’s given: 
To leave the earth some nearer Heaven 
When is attained the Better Land. 
(1875) 


ANNIE 


I Introductory 


In the Book of books ’tis written, that from Israel’s pilgrim 
band, 

Moses went to Nebo’s summit and beheld the promised 
land. 


At his feet went flowing onward Jordan’s wide and watery 
tide, 

And -his people’s vast encampment in the distance he 
descried. 


From the summit of the mountain that great river seemed 


to be g 
Just a solid sheet of water flowing onward to the sea, 


And the ’campment in the distance only seemed a some- 


thing dense, 
Marked from wilderness around it by the whiteness of the 


tents; 

But he knew that placid river teemed with beings full of 
life 

And the far encampment yonder was with animation rife. 


Forty years amid the desert had a human current flowed 
In a channel wondrous winding, to a promised long abode; 
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And it now the place was nearing and the promise soon 
would reap, 1 or 
And would rest, as does the river in the bosom of the deep. 


Yes, he knew that far encampment was not just a patch 
of white 

Spread like sunshine in a forest, ’mid the shadow, doubly 
bright, 


Nor was yonder glassy river just an onward flowing flood, 
Filling up its channel only as an artery does the blood; 


But that both had life within them—many thousand 
separate things 
Living in their spheres and acting as impelled by inner 


springs. 

Some he knew were wont to grovel and to stir the mud 
and slime, . 

And to stain the upper current with the underlying 
grime; 


But he knew that others bided in the upper crystal flow, 
And despised the baser beings in the muddiness below. 


And ies thought perhaps of Joshua, the one upon whose 
ead 


Soon would rest the crown of burden when their Moses 
should be dead. 


And e ate his latest moments, that amid that rebel 
an 


There was one who yet could lead them over to the 
promised land. 


Now, like Moses, we may get us to some well secluded 
place, 


And, with solitude about us, think upon the human 
race. 


We have floated with its current and have learned the 
truth to know 


That the tide of life is varied in its much meandering flow. 
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We have seen the stubborn proneness of the most of men 
to sin, 
Bowing down to earthly idols and the passions born within. 


But we cherish in our memory some most tried and faithful 
ones 

Unto whom our musings lead us—unto whom our thinking 
runs; 


And like Joshua tried and trusty, they become our central 
thought, 
And their nobleness of living in our own lives is inwrought. 


I have been impressed so deeply with a noble life I knew, 
That I’ve tried in words to put it, and to tell it unto you. 


II School Days 


WHEN my sun of life was climbing to the zenith of its 
pride, 

From my childhood’s home I parted, and the ones with 
it allied, 


And-my lot was cast with strangers in a distant city’s 
bound, 

Where I lived in new surroundings—where I new com- 
panions found. 


At the foot of Learning sat I in the shades of her abode, 
Gathering up the pearls of Wisdom that she daily ’round 
her strewed. 


High the college walls were lifted, and the belfry still was 
higher, 

Whence there came the sonant summons that so loudly 
called us nigher, 


Called us nigher to the altar where the priests of Learning 


dwell— 
Called us, as to nobler worship does an old cathedral bell. 
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Many a bright and tranquil morning in the schoolyear’s 
flying time, : : 

Caught our ears the swelling sonance of that ringing dis- 
tant chime; 


And we gathered like the votaries of an old religious 
creed— ; = te 
Daring not to stay or loiter for the sorrow it might breed. 


Bright were all the smiling faces in those bygone happy 
days— 

Strong were all the voices joining in the morning hymn 
of praise— 


Light were all the youthful spirits, and supremely free 
from care, 

Yet they bowed in calm submission while the master 
offered prayer. 


There was one I well remember in that buoyant youthful 
band 

Who has since passed life’s last limit, and attained the 
better land. 


I would tell to my companions biding in the fields of strife, 
How she lived and fought her battle ere she entered into 
Life. 


Her’s was warfare quickly ended, but her record ranks so 
high 

That, methinks, were mine as noble, I would feel content 
to die. 


When the last bell in the morning had its sonance poured 
around— 

And when silence o’er the scholars had serenely settled 
down, 


ee old revered preceptor read a lesson from the 
ook, 


Glancing often o’er his glasses, with a quiet, watchful look. 
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Having read, he laid his Bible, with his careful custom, 
down, 

And announced the page appointed where the morning 
hymn was found. 


Then we listened to the organ, o’er whose ebon ivory keys 
Traveled deftly nimble fingers, with a soft, impressive ease, 


Under which sweet music floated from the organ’s inner 
part, 
With a rich, majestic rhythm, like the rhythm of the heart; 


And we looked upon the player with a deep admiring gaze, 
Growing gladder in our spirits as the overture she plays. 


But our rapture circled higher and our praise grew nearer 
right, 

When her voice in song was lifted in a sweet, symphonic 
flight, 


And we found ourselves essaying to accompany in the 


strain, 
Though we could not hove to rise to her enrapt, exalted 


plane. 


Hymn 
Arr: Ripley 


““Giorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God! 

He whose word can ne’er be broken, 
Formed thee for his own abode. 


On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 
With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou may’st smile at all thy foes.” 


Having led us in the singing, to a happier, holier state— 
Having filled us with a spirit and ‘“‘a heart for any fate,” 
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She made respite of the playing, and upstood serenely 
there, 

While our old, revered preceptor offered up his morning 
prayer. 


Thus, through all the many mornings of the long scholastic 
year, ; ; 
We were wont at chapel service to attain to better cheer; 


But we only gained it partly in the absence of her face, 
For we thought not any other could supply her vacant 
place. 


O how now, when years have vanished since we heard her 
play the last, 

Come sweet memories floating o’er us, and sweet pictures 
moving past— 


Memories of the chapel service—pictures of the ones who 
led— 

And we hardly give it credence when they tell us she is 
dead! 


III Loving and Loved 


In the days of happy childhood, Fortune’s sun shone 
overhead, 


And her every wish was granted as the seasons came and 
fled; 


But she had not grown imperious and acquired lofty airs,— 
She was always frank and friendly just the same thro’ all 
the years. 


She looked on us all as brothers and as sisters in the 
world— 

And her mien was never haughty, nor her lip in scorning 
curled, 


Save f were where evil loitered by the paths she trod 
slong 
Loitered, ere he sought his fastness, driven by her happy 
song. 
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She had passed two spheres of action—that of child in 
realms of home, 

And of girl in school and college, where the feet of learners 
come— 


And was ready for another, that perfection might accrue, 
Open as the clearest heaven and as perfect as its blue. 


Travel threw its gates wide open and invited her to roam, 
E’en to cross the dark blue ocean and its billows white 
with foam, 


And to tread in foreign countries over scenes of great 
renown, 

But she would not take the voyage—she repelled it with 
a frown. 


Love was sitting close beside her—not a distant, flitting 
thing, 
But a real form abiding, and devoid of buoyant wing— 


And she chose to sit beside it, and to feel its happy pulse, 
Doubting not her own contentment and the future good 
results. 


There is in the human bosom something more than earthly 
given; 

It is love—that noble passion, flowing from the highest 
Heaven. 


If in Heaven love abideth, filling angels full of bliss, 
May not drops of it o’erflowing reach a lowly world like 
this, 


And make glad the brief probation of a being made, indeed, 
Just a little less than angels, if the Book is right, we read? 


Surely, yes. And if the heavenly much transcends the 
earthly love, 

Then indeed are angels blessed, and we long their state to 
prove. 
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If they love the most in Heaven where but lovely things 
abound, 

Then will love be most in human which is most like angel 
found. 


Hence it could not otherwise than happen love should bud 
and bloom 

In the heart of her we write of—and that golden fruit 
should come. 


IV Marriage 


Wuen the land was red with roses, in the Summer’s blessed 
clime, 

There was lamplit splendor radiant in an atmosphere of 
thyme; 


And sweet music rose triumphant with its wild, ecstatic 
thrill, 


And escaped like one eloping, trembling, o’er the window 
sill. 


There was laughter in the parlors, and a hum that came 
away 
“‘Like the sound of many waters” at the stilly close of day; 


And the eyes of youth and beauty wore a sparkle of delight 
That was radiant as the stars are on a clear and moonless 
night. 


It was eve of joyous token o’er which Love supremely 
reigned— 

One like that our Lord attended when the wine’s abund- 
ance waned. 


Though the Incarnate one is risen, and is seen no more 
on earth, 


Yet, methinks, his spirit hovers over holy marriage mirth, 


And that water good as wine is, unto bride and groom 
and priest, 
For the presence of His spirit as at Cana’s marriage feast. 
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It was day of Annie’s marriage—it was time of Annie’s 
troth— 


She ee hand and heart had given to another, nothing 
oth, 


a aoe step had mounted in the stair of woman’s 

ife 

And had changed her name from maiden to the higher 
one of—wife. 


Ah! excepting pledges spoken when we’re wedded unto 
Christ, 
There is nothing so impressive as, at some appointed tryst, 


To behold a youth and maiden standing at the altar’s 
side, 

And assenting thence together to go down life’s stormy 
tide; 

Ever bearing and forbearing—ever blending more their 
lives— 

Ever growing more concordant, till they drop their 
earthly gyves 


And go out into the ocean, just as rivers do from land, 
And become a rhythmic portion of that ocean great and 
grand. 


But we must not linger longer where the tide is running 
high— 

Time and tide are never biding, but are ever gliding by; 

And they glide from sun to shadow as a brooklet in its 


course,— 
And they give us not a moment to be resting on our oars. 
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Now our barks have sweeping seaward been for many and 


many a day, am 
And the scenes that last we spoke of have in distance 


passed away. 
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We have been in changeful weather, now serene with azure 
skies, 

Now again all tossed with tempest, under clouds of deepest 
dyes; 


And perhaps we’ve veered our courses, and have separated 
far,— 

Yet our eyes are raised for guidance to the same bright 
Polar Star. 


“Let us go on deck above us, where the wakeful watchman 
dwells, 

’Neath the creaking of the cordage and the clanging of 
the bells; 


Let us go on deck above us”—so I said, and up the stair 
Climbed and stood beside the watchman, in the pleasant 
open air. 


“Watchman, cast a look about you; tell us what the barks 
you see.” 

Said the watchman, “‘Master, yonder is a bark containing 
three; 


One a man of youthful seeming—one a woman, young and 
fair— 

And the other lies a-dreaming, and a baby’s form does 
bear.” 


Then I took the glass and, looking, scanned the bark he 
pointed out, 

And behold! therein was Annie, and I hailed her with a 
shout. 


Then she turned her face toward me, and a new joy 
lingered there 
When she pointed to her baby in its sleeping beauty rare. 


She had passed that wondrous portal wherein only woman 
goes— 

Wherein what transactions happen only God and woman 
knows. 
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Yes, that infant sweetly sleeping was the token and the 
pledge 

That her life could go no farther—it had reached the 
farthest edge. 


Mother! O what sacred memories cling about that holy 
name! 

How pen our years of manhood does it lay its loving 
claim! 


Mother! After it comes “Angel,” in the rank of God’s 
degrees— 

And I’ve seen some blessed women who at once seemed 
both of these. 


VI Character of Life 


Ort into a cheerless chamber, cold, and dark, and full of 
gloom, 
And as silent as the silence of the uninviting tomb, 


I have borne abundant fuel, piled it ’twixt the somber 


. jambs, 

Placed thereunder curling shavings soft as snowy fleece of 
lambs, 

Then applied a blazing splinter underneath the waiting 
pile d 

And beheld it gleam out faintly, like an infant’s early 
smile; 

In a moment more the blazing was enkindling stick and 
log 

And was heating up the jambrock, and the senseless 
fire-dog. 


Soon the room was lit with radiance that was cheering to 


the heart, } : 
And the warmth was creeping outward into every place 
and part. 
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Then the children gathered ’round it, and were glad with 
all their might ; 
Catching something of the spirit of the dancing firelight; 


And the elders joined the circle and enjoyed the cheerful 
glow, 

Till the voice of slumber bade them lay their weary bodies 
low. 


In the fireplace at morning, there were only ashes there, 
But the warmth so cheering lingered in the chamber 
everywhere. 


Annie’s life of this was semblance. Out of darkness came 
a child, 

And awhile in infant weakness on her mother’s bosom 
smiled; 


Then she grew in mind and stature, and her radiance went 
abroad 

And attracted others ’round her, as the firelight that 
glowed. 


Yes, the children gathered ’round her with their smiling 
faces fair, 

Losing in her happy presence what they chanced to have 
of care. 


And the elders, too, were better for the presence of her 
smile, 
Which was antidote for sorrow, and a fatal foe to guile. 


While we watched not, but were bent on all the selfish 
ends we love, 

Bending low to Toil, or kissing Pleasure’s dainty broidered 
glove, 


Annie’s life diffused its radiance—Annie’s form to ashes 
turned, 

And we only saw, on looking, where the fire once had 
burned. 
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But her presence lingers with us in the warmth she sent 
abroad, 

And the world today is better for that yesterday she 
glowed. 


Every day are dying many who have lived a longer time— 
Few leave memories dear as she did, dying in her early 
prime. 


VII Death 


Years are born, and with their seasons pass in swift 
recurring course, 

Coming from their wasteless fountain and returning to 
their source. 


Winter, first, is monarch royal, with his robes of purest 
white 
Hiding all the lifeless vista with its brownness out of sight. 


After him comes Spring so winsome, with her garments 
green and gay 
Decking all the vernal vista in an emerald array. 


Then the Spring to Summer changeth, with a vesture 
lighter still, 

Which, adorned with fruit and flowers, hovers over vale 
and hill; 


And the year attains the summit of the journey it must 


run 
When the Summer fair abideth with the backward-going 


sun. 


After that the year descendeth, as the Summer yields to 


Fall, 
And goes down the slope that endeth in the destiny for all. 


For a while the Autumn ’bideth, “with its sere and yellow 


leaf,” 
And a chance for men to gather in the grain-abounding 


sheaf, 
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Then succumbs to weary Winter, and the year has run 
its race, oe 
And goes down to the departed in their long abiding place. 


As a year is so a mortal is from birth through life to death: 
Men must have a Spring, a Summer, Fall, and Winter’s 
chilling breath. 


Some, like roses, bud and blossom and are plucked while 
Summer reigns, 

And are borne to higher mansions from the lowly earthly 
plains. 


They adorned the lowly places: how transcendent must 
they shine 

Where are always higher beings and a light without 
decline! 


Better there than on the prairie, as the year goes down 
to death, 

Bowing low with age and shivering in the Winter’s icy 
breath. 


She whose lovely life we annal was a human flower so fair 
That the Lord reached forth and culled her in the Sum- 
mer’s softest air. ‘ 


She had come from Spring and blossomed into Summer’s 
fairest flower, 

And adorned her earthly station as the rose its earthly 
bower; : 


But pies the frosts of Autumn or the snows of Winter 
e , 

She was plucked to deck the mansions where the blessed 
beings dwell. : 


It was in the month of August that the angels bore her 
home, 


Ere the Summer days were ended—ere the Autumn days 
had come; 
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It was in her being’s Summer that her spirit fled away, 
Ere the frosts of life had fallen and the Winter’s hoary 


gray. 
O it must be sweet to enter into God’s eternal rest 


While the life is young and tender, and its powers are the 
best; 


And I can but feel that Annie, from her state of perfect 
bliss, 

Would approve the thought just uttered, could she tell 
us how it is! 


VIII Conclusion 


OFTEN in my hours of musing, when I wander o’er the 
past—— 

When I tread the halls of memory, ’mid the treasures 
there amassed, 


I can see the smiling faces of a band of boys and girls, 
Who were wont to gather daily, seeking Wisdom’s precious 
pearls. 


Then on rousing from my dreaming, and discovering years 
have flown, 

How the Present, stern and real, makes my spirit in me 
moan! 


Being with them in my revery—almost hearing what they 
said, 
How I sorrow when I rouse me and remember some are 


dead! 


O, it does not seem the real that the faces then so bright, 
Now are in the graveyard moldering, ’mid the silence and 
the night! 


But if, doubting, I go seek them where was once their 


central star, 
Asking there the present dwellers where the ones I’m 


seeking are, 
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Quickly are their eyelids moistened, and these words are 
sadly said: 

“They are gone from ’mid the living—they are yonder 
with the dead.” 


So I wander to the city, where the dwellers stay in peace 
And await the Day of Judgment and their final long 
release, 


And I find a marble carven with the name I used to know, 
And it gives me silent token that the bearer lies below. 


Then I sit me down to sorrow, and awhile the teardrops 
fall, 
Bearing tribute to the sleeper gone away beyond recall; 


But the deeper anguish passes, and the pensive spirit 
comes, 

And the Past before it marches to the beat of muffled 
drums. 


In the ceaseless long procession is the very one I sought, 
And the deeds she did while living are before me clearly 
wrought. 


O her life was grandly perfect, tho’ it ended in her prime: 
For she passed through all its stages in her twenty years 
of time. 


If my pen were one inspired, that it might extol aright 
Her who lived so well and nobly ere she vanished from 
our sight, 


Then indeed, tho’ dead and buried, she would still speak 
unto men 
All the nobleness of living, till the flight of time should end. 


But I must not lengthen longer this recital of a life 
Which is such a beauteous model for the dwellers yet in 
strife. 


If we all can come as nobly to the last appointed end, 
After living three times longer—even three score years 
and ten— 
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Then indeed will there be blessing and for us a great 
reward, 
And our place will be forever in the presence of the Lord. 


(1877) 


GAFFER 


SEEING the sky at sunrise red 
An old man shook his hoary head— 
“TI fear a storm today,” he said. 


All day a hush hung over earth, 
The birds forebore their songs of mirth; 
Of sound and song there reigned a dearth. 


The night drew on, and as it came 
So faded out the western flame 
As fades life’s flush from a dying frame. 


The old man sat the flue hard by 
And watched the fire. A sudden sigh 
Of wind came, weak as an infant’s cry. 


“Didst hear it, dame, didst hear the wail, 
The first low cry of the coming gale? 
A storm is born, by the Holy Grail!’ 


The sire arose and from the door 
Looked out toward the ocean shore 
Whence came a ceaseless sullen roar. 


The sky o’er head was clear, tho’ dim, 
But on the sunset’s purple rim 
Stood clouds like mountains dark and grim. 


The awful stillness that awhile 
Had held the world in durance vile 
Was flown before that frowning pile. 
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The wind that came along the lea 
From o’er the face of the deep wide sea 
Tickled the child at the old man’s knee; 


Tickled the child because the air 
Brought coolness to her cheeks so fair 
And ran its fingers thro’ her hair. 


But the old man groaned and heaved a sigh 
Hearing the wind’s low ominous cry 
As thro’ the house it hurried by. 


He’d heard that sound full many a time 
And knew ’twas more than a merry chime 
As full of joy as a festal rhyme. 


He knew ’twas stern as pledges said 
By living souls around the bed 
Of one about to join the dead. 


The rising wind’s subdued refrain 
Foretold the storm king’s fearful reign, 
And ruin wrought on land and main. 


Now and again a fitful flush 
Would over the rugged cloud peaks rush 
As over a maiden’s cheek a blush. 


“O Gaffer,” the grandchild sweetly said, 
As back she tossed her curly head, 
“T know what makes the clouds flash red; 


“The angels have their homes inside 
And light their lamps at eventide 
As we do here where we abide, 


“And when an angel opens his door, 
His lamp light flashes out before 
And makes the clouds look red all o’er.” 
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The Gaffer smiled and placed his hand 
On the curly head that so simply planned 
Reason for what men scarce understand. 


Soon turning back he closed the door, 
Sat in his chair the fire before 
And told his grandchild’s sayings o’er. 


And then he spoke of the signs without, 
How ominous blew the winds about 
And said there’d be a storm no doubt. 


An hour passed on, and in its flight 
Came ’round the usual things of night: 
Season of prayer and robes of white. 


The gray haired sire his Bible spread 
And from it as his wont was rea 


Of things the Master did and said, 


Then kneeling with his family small 
He offered up his human call 
To Him who ruleth over all. 


At first he prayed in feeble tone; 
But with the night wind’s rising moan 
Grew more impassioned still his own, 


Till it was anxious as the wail 
Intoned without by the growing gale 
So danger fraught to ship and sail. 


One moment seemed the wind to cease: 
Amid the calm he asked God’s peace, 
And all arose from off their knees. 


After a while the child was led 
Enrobed in white to her little bed 
After her childish prayer she’d said. 
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But unto them, the older grown, 
Came slumber nct; they heard the moan 
Of winds around them fiercely blown. 


They sat in silence an hour through 
While wailed the winds within the flue 
That made them wail in spirit, too, 


And then again across the floor 
The old man went and oped the door 
Looking toward the ocean shore. 


No child now stands beside his knee, 
But on his arm stands leaning she 
Whose love was his while life should be. 


“Good dame,” he said, “the wind is wild, 
And the lightning plays in fitful style 
As o’er a madman’s face a smile. 


“TY fear some ship from out this night 
Will never more behold the light 
Or sail thro’ waters capped with white. 


“Hark! hear you how the billows roar 
Breaking along the beetling shore— 
How often we’ve heard them thus before! 


“The frowning heavens seem wildly rife 
With fiercest elemental strife 
As if they meant war to the knife. 


“They do, good wife, you may depend: 
Sailors a fearful night will spend 
And some will never return again. 


“Come in—Come in—that lurid gleam 
Bedazzles me! How shrilly scream 
The winds that ’round about us teem!” 


(1876) 
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They closed the door and barred it fast, 
Then sat and talked of the varied past 
Until the storm had ceased at last. 


Then unto rest they stole away 
To slumber till the light of day— 
The old man and his good wife gray. 


THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF GOD 


(“They are the Hieroglyphics of God.””—Archb. 
Trench.) 


Way all of this toiling in nature— 
This study of flowers and rocks? 
What profit can come to the watcher 
By night of the heavenly flocks? 
Why gather the life of the ocean, 
The life of the land and the air? 
Why follow the wind and the lightning 
In search of their mystical lair? 


Most gladly I answer your questions, 
O delver in classical lore, 
Whose joy is the study of language 
Brought out of oblivion’s store. 
You linger o’er human inscriptions 
Exhumed from the crypt and the clod; 
We study the language of nature— 
The hieroglyphics of God. 


These beautiful flowers that blossom 
And grow without limit or dearth, 
And after the winter come teeming 
From hidden recesses of earth, 
Bring message to us of the rising 
Of long-sleeping men from the sod: 
The message is written in flowers— 
The hieroglyphics of God. 
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The globe is a hoary old volume 
Whose leaves are the layers of stone, 
And on them in letters of fossil 
The tale of the ages is strewn; 
To read it, we gather the fossils 
And tracks where the Saurians trod 
And bring them with patience together— 
The hieroglyphics of God. 


Above us the scrolls of the heavens 
For patient translation is spread, 
And mighty in bright constellations 
Can the tale of the kosmos be read; 
By scanning the skies thro’ the centuries 
While other men slumbering nod, 
The watchers unravel their meaning— 
Those hieroglyphics of God. 


We gather the life of the ocean, 
The life of the land and the air, 
And patiently search for the kinship 
That each to his neighbor does bear; 
No matter how strangely constructed— 
No matter, how common, how odd— 
These creatures are chapters of record 
In hieroglyphics of God. 


The wind and the lightning we study 
Tho’ mystery their origin shroud, 

The one is of kin to the sunshine— 
The other is born of the cloud; 

They both may be caged for a moment 
And energize bellows or rod, 

But both are the symbols of spirit ' 
And hieroglyphics of God. 


Your puzzles were gendered by mortals— 
Your problems invented by men 

Who tarried awhile in this earth-life 
Then vanished forever again. 
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But ours is the Author undying 
Whose pen is a magical rod: 
Forever His scroll of the heavens is spread— 
Forever His flowery page to be reaad— 
Forever His fossils discourse of the dead— 
All hieroglyphics of God. 
(1888) 


LET US MAKE MEN 
A Sem1-Centennial Ode 
(Read at the Celebration of Central College, October 7-8, 1907) 


O Science, priestess of the younger years, 
Unfold for us some mysteries of God! 
O’er Time’s wide sea stretch forth thy magic rod 

Till all the way from shore to shore appears. 

Tis done! ’tis done! 
The Holiest is made plain 
As when the vail in one piece spun 
Was rent in twain 
What time the Christ on Calvary was slain. 
Here let us pause and contemplate the train, 
_ Noting the chiefest stages that attend 
Till God’s own glorious purposes attain 
Triumphant end. 


“In the beginning,” 
Before the days of sinning, 
When only God— 
The mighty One and Three, 
The great I AM through all eternity— 
Sat on the throne, 
Holding His sovereign rod 
And wielding gracious empire o’er His own, 
The radiant and obeisant throng 
Whose alleluias rise in ceaseless song, 
’Twas then— 
Whilst each great word evoked a long Amen, 
God in Almightiness 
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Uttered His fiats ‘Let there be,” and lo! 
First, space was filled with universal glow; 
Then worlds were formed and systems constellate 
Till all the host of heaven had been create; 
Next came the land and sea, then in the sea 
The first of living creatures ’gan to be— 
*Twas then 
The wondering angels saw 
The genesis of God’s eternal law, 
The law of PROGRESS. 
Unfailing as a river from perennial springs, 
This law has been the potent watchword ever 
Of the Creator, and of kings 
And lesser men who’ve made endeavor. 
Progress means time and place, both when and where 
Through which successive steps may forward fare; 
There must be patience also—ah! what span 
Of patience mortals and immortals need 
Whether the deed 


Be making of a mote or man. 


Through those “‘six days” of His unfolding plan 
Jehovah wrought 
With Love’s immutable intent 
Towards one, far, divine event: 
His constant thought 
While making atom, molecule and world 
Was MAN, 
The upward-looking, the supernal, 
The conquering one whose flag should be unfurled 
O’er empires temporal and eternal. 
Age followed age, millennial ages all, 
While space gave place for systems great and small— 
God’s universe whose vastnesses appal. 


O heavens and earth, 
Where shall this conquering one have birth? 
Where shall the mighty honor be bestowed 
That man majestic have his first abode? 
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Suns, moons and stars 
Expectant wait 
While God Himself unbars 
The door of Fate. 
Slowly the door swings wide. . . 
. . . and Earth is crowned 
Elect of all that glorious brotherhood; 
Forthwith the heavens resound 
With acclamations never heard of men 
Save those Judean shepherds when 
The Virgin Mary was crowned with motherhood. 


Come, Science, break the ancient seal 
And roll the stone away, 
The old tomb, Earth, shall then reveal 
Her secrets to the day. 
Learner, bend low and look where countless dead 
Are sepulchred, each in its lonely bed; 
Sit down and listen while the priestess brings 
Her chronicles of these long-buried things. 
The tale she tells sounds wondrous like the story 
Writ in that Volume hoary, 
The Word of God to which the world still clings, 
-Loving the song of Faith and Hope it sings: 
First, seamless crust broke into coarser clod 
Then finer clay ground in the mills of God; 
Next sensate forms appeared, clods vivified 
Whose habitat was in the seething tide; 
From sea to land the course of nature ran 
Till creatures all were made excepting man. 
O strange, strange caravan! 
Not one of all the herd 
Whether it crawled or swam, was beast or bird, 
Could answer word to word; 
Not one desired 
To tell the stars or know its native plain; 
Not one aspired 
To paint the dawn or pen a deathless strain. 


All things thus far had met with one disaster— 
Death was the master, 
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And Hope had not been born, 
There was no pledge of Resurrection morn. 
Here ends the story which the priestess brings; 
Howso her wand is waved, her fires are stirred, 
She speaks with stammering tongue and dubious 
word 
Of later things. 
The certain truth must come from other source: 
The priest of Revelation 
Must answer how creation 
Pursued its further course. 
God did not let His ancient purpose fail: 
There came a day when in the vail 
Of His best sensate clod 
He hides His own immortal Self and gives 
THE BREATH THAT LIVES— 
And so earth had at last one made like God, 
A triune being, sensate clod indeed 
And mortal, born to die, 
Yet feeling always more than mortal need 
And always filled with an immortal creed 
In immortality. 


God gave man thirst for knowledge, bade him drink 
And drink, and drink again, 
Nor ever think 
To drain exhaustless seas of ken. 
O quenchless thirst whose eager crying 
And iterate satisfying 
Brings larger life and yields increasing dower! 
From many a tower 
The college bells are ringing: 
“Knowledge is power—knowledge is power’; 
And many a hill its echo back is flinging: 
“Knowledge is power.” 
Yea, knowledge is power 
But it is power to make one blest or curst. 
Lo! thirst for knowledge was the first 
To drag man down from best estate to worst; 
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For unto him in his Edenic state 
It came, as serpent comes, insinuate 
And tempting to presumption, caused the fall 
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Whose baleful streams run wormwood blent with gall. 


From that mad hour unto the present day 
Has run a thread of scarlet all the way; 
It is the Serpent’s trail 
With countless woes attended— 
Oh! what an agonizing wail 
With all the annals of mankind is blended! 
But hark! above that anguished cry, 
As tempest’s roar to a zephyr’s sigh, 
Has rolled age after age in clarion tone 
The sound of God’s reveille blown: 
The woman’s seed shall bruise the Serpent’s head, 
The Son of God shall break the scarlet thread. 
Waked by that blast the world new life put on 
And faced the east, expectant of the dawn; 
Expectant aye . 
*Mid disappointment’s tears, 
Man with impatience runs 
The tedious rounds of his allotted suns; 
* But through millennial years 
Biding His day, 
In patience God pursues His primal plan, 
And earth shall have at Last His perfect man. 


Till then—till then— 
Give ear, O christian men! 
*Tis ours by every token 
To guard the founts of ken, 
And urge with all our powers the purpose spoken 


In the parliament of Heaven at the threshold of Eden- 


LET US MAKE MEN. 
(1907) 
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PICTURES OF SPRINGTIME 


Bowep at thy altar, 
Trembling I falter, 
Bringing, O Spring, this offering of mine; 
Toiling I’ve builded 
Frames that are gilded 
’Round about many a picture of thine. 


Sunshine and showers 
Waken the flowers— 
Waken the innocent flowers from rest; 
Long they’ve been sleeping, 
Mother Earth keeping 
Lovingly, warmly, clasped to her breast. 


First of the number 
Waking from slumber, 
Creeping the moldering foliage through, 
Like a good angel 
Bringing evangel, 
Comes the wild violet nodding and blue. 


Buttercups golden 
Skyward are holden 
Set to catch raindrops spilled from the clouds,— 
Set for night’s brewing— 
Dewdrops accruing 
While the stars shine and stillness enshrouds. 


Down from their sources, 
Swift in their courses, 
Brooklets unfettered frolic and fall; 
Drink that divine is, 
Better than wine is, 
Bring they unstinted, priceless to all. 


Lightnings and thunder 
Waken our wonder, 
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Born of the raincloud suddenly brewed,— 
Breath of its blowing, 
Tears of its flowing 

Falling on plowed land, meadow and wood. 


Nightly in Bogland, 
Kingdom of Frogland, 
Traineth a multiudinous choir; 
Bass note and treble— 
Pebble ’gainst pebble, 
Castanet, drum and dissonant lyre. 


Singing with gladness, 
Banishing sadness, 
Back from the southland winging their flight, 
Come the sweet singers, 
Merriment bringers, 
Birds of the daytime—birds of the night. 


Foremost and bluest, 
Type of the truest, 
Cometh the bluebird heralding change; 
Never come mortals 
Back to old portals 
Gladder than bluebirds do to old range. 


Robin the Redbreast 
Seems to have dread lest 
Never his sweet song all will be sung; 
Daybreak he trilleth, 
Eventide filleth 
Full of the magical notes of his tongue. 


Yellow as gold is 
Wondrously bold is 
Oriole building out on the tips— 
Out where the straying 
Winds will blow, swaying, 
Swinging her hammock proof against slips. 
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Old haunts reviewing, 
Old loves renewing, 
Swallows come twittering under the sky— 
Not till the gloaming 
Do they cease roaming, 
Not till the night fall chimneyward fly. 


Then when night falleth 
Whippoorwill calleth 

Piping thrice iterate notes that are quaint; 
If in the nearness, 
Strong in their clearness, 

If the farness, flutelike and faint. 


Lo! how the sombre 
Woodlands encumber 

All of their tree tops thickly with leaves— 
Looms where the sunshine 
Fabric that’s spun fine 

Through the long summer silently weaves. 


White camps of apple 
Green valleys dapple, 
Floating their banners high in the sun. 
Camps where hereafter 
Jubilant laughter 
Witness shall be of victories won. 


Fair as blush laden 
Cheek of a maiden, 
Hued like a sea shell charming us so, 
Crabtrees their blushing 
Petals are flushing— 
Dashes of dawn laid lightly on snow. 


Winter’s sleep ended 
Beauty that’s splendid 
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Bursts from the cerements chrysliads wear; 
Type of that urgent 
Season when surgent 

Nations shall meet the Lord in the air. 


While the night shadows 

Gloom o’er the meadows 
Scintillant fireflies rise from the grass, 

Seeming like sparkling 

Stars that shoot darkling, 
Swift to be lost in solitudes vast. 


When the cock croweth 
While the day groweth, 
Rises the farm boy ruddy as wine, 
Rises and ranges 
Over the granges, 
Up from the grassland driving the kine. 


Forth to their sowing 
Farmers are going, 

They of the wheatland, oatland and corn; 
Oft while the dayspring 
Plumeth its gray wing 
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These are out breathing the fragrance of morn. 


Children are playing 
All the day staying 

Out where the sunshine warmeth the air, 
Gathering of pleasure 
Bountiful measure, 

Bearing no burdens, knowing no care. 


Sunshine and showers! 
Foliage and flowers! 
This is Love’s season—look at the birds! 
Lo! from his portal 
Man the immortal 
Goeth awooing, saying sweet words. 
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Praises I bring thee, 
Spring, and I sing thee 
Paeans of gladness chorused with mirth; 
Glad all the birds are, 
Glad all the herds are, 
Glad all the people, glad the whole earth 


(1887) 


SONS OF THE PIONEERS 
(Read at Fayette, Mo., 1916—Missouri Conference) 


TuERE is a famous picture whose theme is the pioneer; 

In the foreground sits a woman, and a man is standing 
near; 

Beside Atlantic’s waters, on Plymouth’s rocky lea, 

They watch the ships departing that brought them o’er 
the sea; 

Their pose suggests a shadow of regret for what they’ve 
done, 

And longing for the homeland toward the Eastern sun, 

But with the Pilgrim fathers, ‘neath Freedom’s flag un- 
furled, 

Baan cee to face together an unknown Western 
world. 


The ships that brought them over are dwindling from their 
sight 

And leaving the man and woman to make the future 
bright, 

By founding in this new world a home in lands untrod, 

To rear a sturdy offspring and freely worship God. 

The Gospel’s course pursuing and doing the Lord’s behest, 

They’ve left the East behind them and turned their faces 
West, 

They’ve joined the hosts heroic who’ve suffered gain and 
loss 

Who've borne forever westward the banner of the Cross. 
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The twain—the man and woman—each of the other fond, 

Plighted their faith together in wedlock’s holy bond 

And one in life and purpose, are starting to spend their 
years 

Afar from home and loved ones—a pair of pioneers. 

Deep in the darksome forest, ’neath Heaven’s vaulted 
dome, 

Beside a spring that bubbled, they built a cabin home: 

’Twas rude—there was no window—only an open door— 

A mud-daubed, stick-built chimney—a well-swept earthen 
floor. ; 


He felled the ancient forest—ah! how his good axe rang! 

She fashioned garb of buckskin and while she sewed she 
sang, 

Sometimes to hush her baby, her solace and her care, 

Sometimes her heart to comfort—it was so lonely there! 

*T was far to any neighbors and these they seldom saw, 

Their only frequent visitors were those of tooth and claw, 

Which ’round the cabin prowling by night, brought anx- 
ious fears, 

And set the hearts to quaking of those brave pioneers. 


Scarce had they built their cabin—the brave man and 
his wife— 

When came the traveling preacher to bring the Word of 
life; 

They always made him welcome who lonesome journeys 
trod, 

And every rude log cabin was then a house of God. 

The bearer of the Gospel of every name and creed 

Was welcome in those cabins—each helped the other’s 
need; 

They furnished food and shelter—he gave the best he 
had— 

*Twas neither gold nor silver, but the words that make 
men glad. 
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The two we saw at Plymouth went westward many a mile, 

Their children crossed the mountains and caught the 
prairies’ smile, 

Their children’s children, moving from points of vantage 
won, 

Kept ever pressing forward toward the setting sun. 

They crossed the Mississippi, whose flow is like a dream, 

And followed the Missouri, that dark and turbid stream, 

Until they built their cabins—those hardy pioneers— 

Where we today are gathered after a hundred years. 


We cannot now recall them—the sturdy host that came— 
We have but time to mention the good historic name 

Of one who proved the forest and endless honor won, 
Who came in dress of buckskin with hunting knife and gun, 
And made himself immortal among the sons of men; 
Here is his name in marble—’twas rudely graven then 
And placed above his ashes—ah! that was many a moon 
Since on this stone was chiseled the name of Daniel Boone.* 


Scarce had the hardy hunter left on the trees his blaze 

When came the circuit rider thro’ hardships that amaze. 

We cannot now recall them, those valiant men of God, 

Who thro’ the trackless forests, alone, undaunted trod; 

They fought the warfare valiant, and when their course 
was run, 

They fell asleep in Jesus and crowns in Heaven won. 

Of them I’ve no memento cut out of stony crags— 

I’ve only these to show you, these worn old saddlebags. 


The winds of a hundred winters have o’er Missouri blown 
Since those brave circuit riders made Methodism known 
And taught their creed of living as Wesley gave it them, 
And organized their churches the tides of time to stem. 


*(The original tombstones of Daniel Boone and his wife Rebecca are 
preserved in the Museum of Central College, Fayette, Mo.) 
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To their first Conference they gave Missouri’s name 

And from that fruitful mother a host of children came; 

That mother and her children after a hundred years 

We’ve gathered here to honor—we, sons of the pioneers. 

O sons of worthy sires, may we as worthy be 

And have as high a purpose as those that crossed the sea, 

And landed there at Plymouth. The call of God once 
heard, 

Obey the text in Titus, “Hold fast the faithful word”’; 

Still preach the fathers’ Gospel and sing the mothers’ song 

That daily brought them comfort thro’ all their journey 
long; 

And may our children’s children still sons of the pioneers, 

Meet here in celebration after a hundred years. 

(1916) 
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A THOUGHT, a word, a long-writ name 
May wield the magic hand 

To play in mem’ry’s hall a harp 
With many a silvern strand. 


@ 


BEAUTIFUL snowflakes fill the air, 
Then fall and melt in the river; 

But moon and star in the sky afar 

And the blazing sun in his golden car 
Shine on the same forever. 


Be not, good friend, like snowflakes frail 
That fall and melt in the river, 

But like the stars that never pale 

And the moon and sun, until the wail 
Of earth shall cease forever. 


ze 


Be not, O friend, like the weather vane, 
That turns with every breath; 

But like the polar star maintain 

Thy constant place in sun and rain, 
Nor yield it but to death. 


I do not mean thy word should be 
Like Mede and Persian law, 
But that thy soul’s integrity 
Be kept from every stigma free, 
Nor know a single flaw. 
57 
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In short, if to thyself thou’rt true, 
Thy neighbor and thy God, 

Thou’lt be the star in heaven’s blue 

And not the weather vane to do 
The inconstant breeze’s nod, 
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Bow down the ear and listen. O the tide 
That runneth deep and strong, of promises 
From Nature’s fount—promises of Peace! 

As time speeds on, and precious moments hie 
Away, joining the moments flown and lost 
Beyond the rim that circles round my life, 

I also go, passing from youth to age 

And something else beyond. From Nature born, 
Of Nature’s host a part, from Nature’s self 

I learn there is no death for soul of man. 

I cannot die. This cerement may waste 
And back to dust return; but I shall live— 
Its animating part—while eons roll away. 


(1884) 
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Look up, not down. The sun o’erhead 
Hangs high in God’s blue heaven and burns 
With constant fire thro’ all the years: 
Around us here are flowers and tears 

And crumbling bones and burial urns— 
Things earthly hang on slender threads. 


ze 


In the emerald fields of memory 
Where no winters ever be, 

Plant the sweetest flower thou knowest 
And cherish it for me. 
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Live for the future that lieth before thee— 
Live to bring honor to the mother that bore thee— 
Live to win heaven bending high o’er thee. 


He is most noble who in life just beginning 
Turns head unto wisdom and heart unto winning 
Heaven where cometh neither sorrow nor sinning. 


Up; while the day is before thee, be doing! 
Hasten; the peace of high heaven be wooing! 
Spend not the future the by-gone in rueing! 
(1880) 

e 


Mine first the lot to stain the white 
Of this fair book— 

No Vandal hand is this to blight 
Its snowy look; 

But at your wish, my friend, I place 
My name and home 

That you may see me tho’ my face 
May never come. 

We both do wear the forms of men— 
Let us be true 

And live that we may meet again 
Beyond the Blue. 
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My memory garden blooms with cherished friends 
Whose lives inwrought some fragrance into mine: 
Thy life a charm my memory garden lends 
And I would be among the charms of thine. 


Remember me. In some fair flowery nook 
Of memory’s garden give a place for me, 
Whereby flows Friendship’s deep perennial brook 
And over which Love sings her song of glee. 
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See! grass and bearded grain heads 
Keep bowing now and then, 

As if they made obeisance 
And raised their heads again. 

O why this ceaseless service’ 
In Nature everywhere? 

*Tis thus the grasses worship— 
They bow their heads in prayer. 
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Autumn Conceit 


Wuen Autumn kisses Golden Rod 
She coyly hangs her head, 

Whereat the Sumach is ashamed 
And blushes scarlet-red. 


a& 


Sart on, fair cloud, o’er the upper deep and do 
Thy mission well! 

From ocean thou hast come to fall as dew 

Or gladdening rain, and then return unto 
The ocean’s swell. 


So am I come from God’s great unknown sea 
On purpose sent; 
And I as thou, O cloud, must faithful be 
And then go down to God’s eternity 
When I am spent. 
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I Stroop me low like Eagle from some height 
When flesh bids down to hush its hunger call; 
But when ’tis done, my soul in lofty flight 
Like Eagle mounts above the mountains tall. 


(1883) 
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There in the blue beyond the loftiest clouds 
The sunlight is, and peace fore’er abides, 

And there the soul escaped from mortal crowds 
Is nearer Heaven—on pulseless pinions rides. 


e 
Faith 


THERE’s many a soul goes over the billowy sea 
And knows no more of him that guides the ship— 
The pilot at the wheel—than do we all 

Of Him who steers the bark of life across 

The stormy gulf of time; yet there is One 

With watchful eye—somewhere—at the helm. 


ze 


THERE was a time 

In days of long ago 
When on this side 

Yon river used to flow; 
But something changed 

The river’s restless tide 
And now it flows 

Along the other side. 

(1888) 
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Questions for the Materialist 


Dip the atoms that danced in my brain last year 
Transmit life’s unnumbered events? 

Can inanimate things by chance cohere 
And make animate things with sense? 


Does spirit find birth in material springs 
That have but a temporal range? 

Is memory a fruit of corporeal things 
That cycle forever in change? 
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Christmas in Ashantee 


A KINKY-HEADED kid whose home is in Ashantee 
Once wrote a Christmas letter and sent it on to Santa. 


Now no one knows exactly where to send to Santa, 
Nor did that kinky kid whose home is in Ashantee. 


And yet he wrote a letter—wrote it in Ashantee, 
Then stuck a cent upon it and sent it on to Santa. 


It read about this way, this letter sent to Santa, 
And written by that kid whose home is in Ashantee: 


To Santy Claus— 
Dear Santy: My home am in Ashantee— 

De house am sorter holey de chimbly sorter slanty. 
A kinky-headed kid, I libs wid my ole Aunty, 
An’ dis am what I wants—a B’goat an’ a Banty. 
I wants de goat to butt, an’ den I wants de Banty 
To strut aroun’ an’ crow when Billy butts my Aunty. 
It’ll be de jollies’ Christmas I eber had, dear Santy, 
If yo’ will only fotch a B’goat an’ a Banty. 

Yo’s truly, Pickaninny, 

At Aunty’s in Ashantee. 


Whether the kinky kid whose home is in Ashantee, 
Who wrote a Christmas letter and sent it on to Santa, 
Received the goat or not, or ever got the banty 
To strut around and crow while Billy butted Aunty, 

I’m sure I cannot tell. 
I only know that Santa 
Has gotten many a letter, written from “a shanty” 
Whose roof was none too good and chimney ‘sorter slanty’ 
Asking as useless things as 

a B’goat and a Banty. 


(1898) 
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In de City ob St. Louis in 1903 


OLE ’omAN, listen to me— now de chillens all in bed— 
Jes’ listen whiles I tell yo’ what I hea’d de parson said, 
What he tole us at de meetin’ ob de ’ficial boa’d tonight— 
For de parson reads de papers while he ten’s de gospel 
light. i 
Dars gwine to be er circus—dat egzactly ain’t de name 
What de parson tole de bredren but it means about de 
same— 
Dar’s gwine to be er circus an’ he say its gwine to be 
In de city ob St. Louis in 1903. 


*Twill be de bigges’ circus dat de worl’ has eber had, 

An’ its gwine to be er circus whar dar won’t be nothin’ 
bad; 

De pasture an’ his people widout breakin’ ob de rules 

Kin go to see de circus as well as de animules. 

All sexes ob religion—de Gentile an’ de Jew, 

De Baptis’ an’ de Methodis’ an’ de ’Piscopalians too— 

All sexes ob religion, he say, was gwine to see 

De circus in St. Louis in 1903. 


Dar’s gwine to be percessions an’ de ban’s am gwine to 


play 

An’ de tents will cubber acres—dats what de parson say— 
An’ when yo’ gits yo’ ticket—’twill cos’ yo’ fifty cents— 
De’ll let yo’ in for nothin’ to go thro’ all dem tents. 
Dar’ll be jess scads 0’ goobers an’ de pinkes’ lemonade— 
Dar’ll be fried pies an’ do’nuts de bestes’ eber made— 
An’ de’ll let yo’ in at mornin’ to stay all day an’ see 
Dat circus in St. Louis in 1903. 


Ole ’oman, yo’ ought to bin dar to heard ’im ’spatiate 
About dis country’s glory, an’ Providence an’ fate; 
He say de Lord was in it when Jeff’son took de chance 
To purchase Loozyannie f’om Bonypart ob France, 
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An’ dat de Lord intended f’om far creation’s birth 
To manifest his glory to all de tribes ob yearth 

In de Miss’sippi valley—de time an’ place to be 
In de city ob St. Louis in 1903. 


To help de Lord to show us de glory dat awaits, 

De parson say de Congress ob dese United States 
Would gib five million dolla’s to help de cause along, 
An’ den de whiles de choir was singin’ ob er song, 

De States an’ corpyrations would march up to de table 
An’ plank de’se money down as much as de’ is able; 
No doubt at all about it—dat circus gwine to be 

In de city ob St. Louis in 1903. 


Ole ’oman, we mus’ see it—we sho’ly can’t afford 
To miss dis chance 0’ seein’ de glory ob de Lord; 
Altho we’s been good Methodis’ we might backslide an’ 
fall 
An’ not git into heaven to see de Lord at all. 
So we mus’ take de chances dis side de pearly gates— 
De parson say de railroads will gib excursion rates— 
An’ yo’ an’ me, ole oman, mus’ sho’ly go to see 
Dat circus in St. Louis in 1903. 
(1900) 


Lasses 
Toast 


Lasses, O bless ’em, ye angels above ’em! 

Lasses, sweet lasses, I al’ays did love ’em! 

Al’ays with lips was I willing to prove ’em— 
Syrups or sweethearts. 


RESPONSE 


Upon my word, toastmaster, the toast you’ve given me 
At first glance seems quite easy and charming as can be, 
But when one gets to thinking and lets his fancy play, 
Just what is meant by lasses ’tis difficult to say. 
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At first I thought of lasses a-comin’ thro’ the rye 

And of the kissing laddies who made nobody cry; 

And then I thought of ’lasses a-comin through the cane 
And eaten by the laddies until they cried with pain. 


“What can be meant by lasses?” I queried all around, 
But in the varied answers no satisfaction found; 

Of all the answers given the echo’s was the best: 
“Alas! a lass, a lass is’ —I failed to catch the rest. 


Perhaps some one familiar with home’s domestic scenes 
May think it’s plain that lasses just plain molasses means; 
But surely he’s forgotten the Missouri girls we prize 

Are just as much Mo. lasses as the syrup that he buys. 


Methought I heard somebody, bolder than all the rest, 
A-talkin’ of lickin’ lasses and makin’ that the test: 

I’ll wager a head of cabbage against a mess of greens, 
No teacher here can tell us what “‘lickin lasses’? means. 


Tis true the simplest meaning that easy words convey 

Should help us solve the question and drive all doubts 
away, 

And children eating syrup, from all restrictions freed, 

Why, that is licking “lasses, most certainly, indeed. 


But stop! When girls are sealing the letters they have 
penned 

And placing the postage on ’em so Uncle Sam will send, 

Then whether those girls are happy, or tearful and forlorn, 

They are all licking lasses as sure as you are born. 


Again, the most of teachers use switches now and then 

To make indifferent pupils their business to attend; 

Whenever the girls are punished (I’m glad the times are 
few!) 


There’s nothing else to call it—that’s licking lasses, too. 


But why attempt still further to make this matter plain 
When every step we’ve taken has seemed so much in vain? 
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“Alas! a lass, a lass is’—the echo answered back— 
And many a lass makes lasses in grammar and in fact. 


Then let us say, “O bless ’em, ye angels high above ’em!”’ 

And thus confess, “Sweet lasses, I’ve loved, I still do love 

And with these lips as ever I’m willing now to prove ’em— 
Syrups or sweethearts.” 


(1894) 


"Possum Hunting 


(Prepared for the closing exercises of the Holt county Normal Insti- 
tute, and read in Opera house in Mound City on Thursday night, 
Aug. 15, 1889.) 


Down’ yo’ heah dat ho’n a-tootin’? 
Don’ yo’ heah dem niggahs hootin’? 
Possum huntin’, sho’s shootin.’ 


Is I gwine? Sho’s yo’ bo’n, sah; 
Tramp de woods until de mo’n, sah— 
Music in de huntah’s ho’n, sah! 


What’s a possum? Make me grin, sah, 
At dem questions! Whar’s yo’ bin, sah? 
Is yo’ anybody’s kin, sah? 


Shet up, niggahs! Dar’s ole Bowsah 
Done a-trailin’—he’s a rousah 
Trackin’ possums—beats ole Towsah. 


How he barkin! Bet he’s treed him— 
Barks ’s if he almos’ seed ’im; 
Le’s go git ’im—niggahs need ’im. 


Bowsah sets de woods a-hummin’ 
Like a pheasan’s wing a-drummin’. 
Talk to ’im fellow, we’s a-comin’. 
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Gittin’ close—I heah ’im whinin’ 
’S if he seed dem eyes a-shinin’ 
Ob dat possum he’s bin fin’in.’ 


Dar he am, sah. See dat lump, sah, 
Up dat ’simmon bush—dat hump, sah? 
If he coon kin make ’im jump, sah. 


Dat aint coon, he stick too tightly; 
Coon jump out if shake ’im lightly— 
Coon big eyes dey shine mo’ brightly. 


Possum sho.’ Sambo, I wush yo’ 
Come an’ clime dis simmon bush, sah, 
Git up quick, I gib yo’ push, sah. 


*Fraid he bite yo’? Git up, niggah, 
Don’, I hit yo’ wi’ all my vigah— 
Don’ kyah if yo’ is de biggah. 


’*Simmons? Dar it am agin, sah! 


Don’ kno’ nuffin! Whar has yo’ bin sah? 


Is yo’ anybody’s kin, sah? 


What yo’ say? He tail won’ loosen? 
Co’s it won’t, dat’s not amusin’— 
Possum tail was made fo’ usin’. 


Now yo’s got ’im—sorter slap ’im 
Till he ten’ like he’s a-nappin’; 
Look out, niggah, don’ yo’ drap ’im! 


Dar, I’se got ’im—now le’ go, sah; 
Git out, Bowse—don’ yo’ know, sah, 
Possum ours an’ not yo’s, sah? 


Am he dead? No, sah; he’s playin’ 
’S if he dead, but yo” go ’way an’ 
Think ’im dead an’ leab ’im layin’. 


Dialect 


Bime by de possum grin, sah, 
At de way he took yo’ in, sah, 
Den skedaddle home agin, sah. 


Is de possum good to eat, sah? 
Jes’ de fines’ kine ob meat, sah— 
Roas’ed possum ha’d to beat, sah. 


Ketch a possum in October 
Skin or scrape ’im clean all ober 
Like a shote fotch from de clober, 


Skin or scrape ’im till yo’ white ’im, 
Hang ’im whar de moon kin light ’im, 
Whar Jack Fros’ kin come an’ bite ’im, 


Den go git ’im, fat on ’simmons, 
Take ’im down an’ let de wimmens 
Roas’ ’im wid sweet ’tater trimmins, 


An’ I tell yo’ what’s de troof, sah. 
Dar ’Il be dancin’ ’neaf dat roof, sah,— 
Ebry niggah shake ’is hoof, sah. 


Den yo’ll heah de banjo pickin’— 
See de pickaninnies kickin’ 
Dancin’ “Juba” like de dickens. 


Lot’s 0’ white folks—men an’ wimmen— 
Fon’ ob possum fat on ’simmons, 
’Specially wid sweet ’tater trimmins. 


Roas’ed possum an’ sweet ’tater, 
Skillet lid turned up for waiter— 
Go ’way, boss, I see yo’ later. 


But I heahs de roosters crowin’, _ 
Dey’s de midnight hour a-showin’; 
Toot yo’ ho’n, boys, le’s be goin’. 
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LYRIC 


Arcadia 


Arcapia, charming vale, 
I sit this Sabbath day, 
Thy beauty at my feet, 
Thy grandeur far away. 
This morn a sweet-toned bell 
Its distant matins rang, 
And just outside my tent 
The wild birds sang and sang. 


CuHorus 


*Tis a grand, good world 
That the Lord God made 
For you and me to share; 
And a holy ground 
We have surely found— 
Arcadia, O how fair! 


Here where I’m sitting now 
We sang the day begun, 
And here we’ll meet for prayer 
As sinks the setting sun. 
OI shall ne’er forget 
Yon landscape wondrous grand, 
Those towering heights afar, 
This beauteous vale at hand. 


Sometimes when fogclouds fill 
The valley everywhere, 
Yon green crests still are seen 
Like islands in the air. 
75 
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Today the skies are blue, 

The storm flags have been furled, 
God’s peace is in my heart, 

His Sabbath o’er the world. 


Tomorrow [I shall turn 
Reluctant feet away; 
I may not come again 
To spend a blessed day; 
But always bird and bell 
And sound of song and prayer 
Shall make me think of thee, 
Arcadia, O so fair. 


(1920) 


“On The Lawns of Central’ 


Tune: Show me, I’m from Old Mizzou. 


Srnc your song of Central, Epworth Leaguers, sing; 
Sing it at the twilight when the vespers ring; 

Sing it at the sunrise when the matins call; 

Sing it when the noontide reigneth over all. 


Cuorus 
Central! Central! shining seat of ken! 
Lovely as Mount Zion was to Israel then, 
Now to Epworth Leaguers are these college towers— 
Work and play and worship filling the happy hours. 


On the lawns of Central spacious hostels stand 
Where the guest is greeted with the cordial hand, 
Where thro’ door and window towering trees are seen 
And a charming campus carpeted with green. 


’Tis a place for laughter-Heaven is glad above! 

’Tis a place for loving—God himself is love! 
Wooing’s next to worship, laughter far from tears— 
O how love and laughter cheer these mortal years. 


*Tis a place for worship; oft when day is done 
Meet we on the campus at the set of sun; 
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All else is forgotten—’tis the hour of prayer 
And the sweet old story of God’s love and care. 
(1927) 


Central’s Eagle Song 


Eagles, Eagles, this is Central’s day, 
Basket,—base—or football, any game to play, 
Chase those visitors, keep them on the run 
Till the game is over and the victory is won. 


Fight, O Eagles, do your level best, 

Here on the sideline we will do the rest; 

Let us all together make the record right, 

Hip hurrah! rah, rah, rah! fight, Eagles, fight. 
(1920) 


Merry Maids of Central 


Merry maids of Central, ’twas a lucky day 

When the winds of Fortune blew our barks this way, 

- Brought us from the high seas to this happy isle, 
Voyagers on shore leave, anchored for a while. 


CuHoRus 


Alma Mater, ’twas a lucky day 

When the winds of Fortune blew our barks this way; 
Guard us, guide us, keep us free from guile, 
Merry maids of Central, anchored for a while. 


Here we have as comrades in this port of weal 

Lassies that are bonny, laddies that are leal; 
Here has many a laddie found his lassie fair— 
Twain in one till parted at the golden stair. 


Here when drums are throbbing and the bugles wind 
Tis the campus calling leave your cares behind; 
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By some sort of magic to the plaza drawn, 
Everybody’s singing “On, O Eagles, On.” 


When our stay is ended and we sail again 
This the prayer we'll offer with a long amen: 
May there always be here on this happy isle 


Merry maids of Central, anchored for a while. 
(1927) 


Sons of Central 
(Central’s Battle Hymn) 


Sons of Central, forward, quit yourselves like men, 
Now the signal’s sounding in the vales of Ken; 

Back from field and classroom splendid trophies bring 
While the shouts of triumph make the welkin ring. 


CHorRus 


Vict’ry, sons of Central, sing your battle hymn, 
Forward, onward, upward, tho’ the way be dim, 
Do the best that’s in you whatsoe’er befall— 

’Neath the black and nilegreen triumph over all. 


Sons of Central, onward, yonder lies the world, 
Let the black and nilegreen o’er it be unfurled, 
Far beyond the campus in that world unknown 
Win and wear with honor laurels all your own. 


Sons of Central, upward, let your lifted eyes 

O’er each day’s attainments look on wider skies, 

Pitch your tent still farther with each setting sun 

Till the world’s beneath you and the skies are won. 
(1908) 


We Are Centralites 


Tis a classic haunt where the priests of learning wait, 
The college we prize more and more, 
With the Bonne Femme’s vale stretching far beyond the 
gate 


And a fine old campus ’round the door. 
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Here are friendships formed that can never never die— 
No matter what changes befall; 

Here are spent the years that we treasure by and by 
And their cherished memories oft recall. 


Cuorus 


Central, Central, dear old Alma Mater, 

Great today the glory of these classic heights; 
Comrades, Comrades, let us make it greater, 

This our song and watchword—We Are Centralites. 


Call the roll of years since our Alma Mater’s voice 
First welcomed a few to her fold— 

What a host has stood where expectant souls rejoice 
When the scrolls of learning are unrolled! 

Seasons ebb and flow, and September’s swelling tide 
Brings hither an eager young throng 

Here awhile to bide at our Alma Mater’s side 
In the land of Science, Art and Song. 


Then the tides of June bring her daughters and her sons 
From regions anear and afar, 

Some have grown grayhaired, not a few are famous ones 
From the bench, the pulpit and the bar; 

But at mother’s chair years and honors sink from sight, 
Like garments laid down at the door; 

’Round the festal board all are young again tonight, 
And the cup of gladness runneth o’er. 
(1907) 


Zeta Sigma Song 
Tune: Maryland, my Maryland 


Ho! comrades come and let us raise— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 

A song in Zeta Sigma’s praise— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 
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Ho! comrades come and let us stand 

Around our altar hand in hand 

And pledge ourselves a loyal band— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig. 


At Zeta Sigma’s shrine we know— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 
How fond these earthly ties may grow— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 
We come from far with doubts and fears, 
We share our triumphs and our tears 
And friendships form for future years 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig. 


With passing years these scenes may change— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 

These halls be filled with faces strange— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 

But still her weal shall be the same, 

Still all her daughters joy to claim 

With pride fair Zeta Sigma’s name— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 


Here, here it was we welcome heard— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 

And here we'll say the farewell word— 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig— 

But if we come or if we go 

Our lives are linked for weal or woe— 

Our watchword in the vales below 
Zeta Sig—O Zeta Sig. 


(1910) 


Don’t Wake Me But Let Me Dream On 


How dear to my heart is the story 
Penned ages and ages ago, 

That tells of a heavenly country 
The saints of all ages shall know; 


Lyric 


I believe in that beautiful country, 
Tis a place of unspeakable bliss, 
And there I shall have me a mansion 
When I have done tenting in this. 


I believe that my sainted sweet mother 
Whose life was so patient and mild, 
Up there in that beautiful country 
Is waiting to welcome her child; 
What rapture once more to be with her, 
To feel on my forehead her kiss 
And know that she never will leave me 
As when she was tenting in this. 


I believe that my precious companion, 
The children that came of our love, 
The neighbors that gathered around us, 

I'll meet in the mansions above; 

At home in that beautiful country 
Not one of the faithful I’ll miss, 

And life will be sweeter and gladder 
Than when we were tenting in this. 


Cuorus 
You may tell me that I am just dreaming 
As when the night’s curtains are drawn, 
It may be, yet O I beseech you, 
Don’t wake me but let me dream on. 
(1909) 


Good News 


“Fear not; behold, I bring good news.” 
God’s angel, flying low, 

Proclaimed these words o’er Judah’s fields 
Two thousand years ago. ; 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night 

There came to them a glorious light 
And heavenly hosts who sang in flight 
“Good news, good news, good news.” ' 
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Cuorus 


Good news! 

The angels sang it in the air; 
Good news! 

The Master said, ““Go everywhere’”’; 
Good news! 

’Tis ours to send it winged with prayer; 
“Good news, good news, good news.” 


“Fear not: behold, I bring good news.” 
The world was full of woe 
When Christ was born in Bethlehem 
Two thousand years ago. 
He died, but ere the parting hand 
And farewell word, He gave command 
To preach and teach in every land 
“Good news, good news, good news.” 


“Fear not: behold, I bring good news.” 
The Father’s pledge the bow, 

The Son’s, the cross that lifted Him 
Two thousand years ago. 

O Master, help us seek the lost 

At home, abroad, not counting cost 

But with the song of the angel host, 
“Good news, good news, good news.” 

(1927) 


Pll Be With My Dearest Again 


O norutne of riches or beauty 
O’er lovers long wedded hath power! 
Naught naught but the mandates of duty 
Can part them content for one hour. 
E’en now in this temple of learning 
While bowed at the altar of Ken, 
Deep down in my soul I am yearning 
To be with my dearest again. 


Lyric 


CuorusS 


O nothing but death can dissever 
The lives of true lovers—so then, 

*Tis music that comforts me ever, 
I'll be with my dearest again. 


Tomorrow—O far off tomorrow! 
How precious indeed is a day 
Yet I would be willing to borrow 
And promise again to repay; 
Since Time will not lend me his treasure, 
Come quickly, O morrow, Amen!— 
Tomorrow my soul shall have pleasure, 
I'll be with my dearest again. 


I know that the pitiless Reaper 
Who cometh impartial to all 
Shall sometime his sickle thrust deeper 
And one of us, dearest, must fall; 
F’en then after lonely endurance 
And tears for a season—e’en then, 
Thank God for the blessed assurance, 
I'll be with my dearest again. 
(1908) 


O Homeland, My Missouri 


I Love the name Missouri, ’tis music to my ears, 

It comforts me in absence, it charms away my tears; 
At home or with the stranger, on land or on the sea, 
The name of old Missouri is always dear to me. 


CuorRuS 


Great fatherland, Many states in one! 
My mother state leans on a lordly breast; 
Grand old Missouri, My own Missouri, 

I love them all but I love thee the best. 
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Missouri was my cradle, her name my baby word, 
The half of all her glory, the world has never heard; 
A land of milk and honey, a land of corn and wine 
O what a blessed country is this old home of mine. 


Missouri has her gateways unbolted day and night 

The portals to her hearthstones with all their warmth and 
light 

The latchstring’s on the outside and welcome waits within 

The folk in old Missouri are all the world akin. 


Missouri has her foremost among the sons of men— 

Her mighty of the pulpit, of senate, sword and pen, 

Her heroes of the homespun and others of renown— 

Whose names and deeds and sayings shall long be handed 
down. 


Why are Missouri’s people so happy and so leal? 
Behold! the answer’s written upon her sovereign Seal 
Before that lofty legend the nations stand in awe— 
“The welfare of the people is her supremest law.” 


O Homeland, my Missouri! the long years slip away 
My heart keeps turning homeward, while I am growing 
gray, 
My loved and lost enshrouded are sleeping in her loam 
And I would sleep beside them when I am gathered home. 
(1912) 


Red, Red Cross 


O wuat shall women do when men must go to war? 
They may not wield the sword or suffer wound and scar; 
With spirits just as brave, as loyal and as true, 
When men must go to war, O what shall women do? 
Cuorus 
"Twas a bloodstained cross that the Lord Christ bare 
When He died to make men free; 


And a red red cross must the whole world wear 
When fighting for liberty. 
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Turn back two thousand years to Calvary’s day of gloom, 
Who last to leave the cross? Who first toreach the tomb? 
The cross where Mary wept has never lost its power 

To comfort those who mourn in every fateful hour. 


Since you must bear the cross, O women everywhere, 
Come join the Red Cross host and Mary’s sorrow share— 
That sacrificial host who suffer loss and pain 
As did the Lord himself a better world to gain. 

(1918) 


Regretting 
a Threnody 


Wa xine alone life’s pathway pursuing, 
Dreaming of days I’d gladly renew, 
O my lost lover, ever I’m ruing 
I did not answer ‘‘Yes” to you. 


CuHorus 


Here and hereafter there’s no forgetting, 
Memory’s harp unceasingly plays; 
Always I feel the pain of regretting 
I did not prize my yesterdays. 


O I remember how you came pleading, 
Telling your love again and again, 

And how I strangely heard you unheeding— 
I did not know my own heart then. 


Deep in my heart your image impearled is: 
If you’d come back as in the old years 
I would go with you wide as the world is, 
Sharing with you life’s laughter and tears. 
(1913) 
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Sweethearts Always, Dearie 


WHEN our morning stars were shining 
And the dawn was in the sky, 

Then our hearts began their singing— 
“We be sweethearts, you and I.” 

We were young then, lass and laddie, 
Love had bidden to his feast, 

And our lives were knitted closely 
When the sun was in the East. 


When the sun o’erhead was shining 
And ’twas midday in the sky, 

Then our hearts as one kept singing— 
“We be sweethearts, you and I.” 

Gathered ’round us lass and laddie, 
Love was bringing better boon 

And our lives were knitted closer 
When the sun was in the Noon. 


Soon again will stars be shining 
And the twilight in the sky; 
Evening finds our hearts still singing— 
“‘We be sweethearts, you and I.” 
Gone is every lass and laddie, 
Love is bringing forth his best, 
And our lives are knitted closest 
When the sun is in the West. 


CuHorus 
We’ve been sweethearts always, dearie, 
Morning, noon and eventide, 
And we'll still be sweethearts, dearie, 
By the crystal river’s side. 


Vesper Bells in Far New York 
(A Radio Song) 


WueEn I hear the bells a-ringing 
Vesper bells in far New York, 

When I hear the people singing 
Vesper songs in far New York, 


(1925) 


Lyric 


O ’tis always weird and wondrous— 
Distance seems to disappear! 
Tho the mighty Mississippi 
Rolls between, I plainly hear: 


Cuorus 


Bells beyond the river ringing, 
Bells in far away New York; 

Folks beyond the river singing, 
Folks in far away New York. 


Seems to me that preacher’s praying 
In the church across the street, 
Seems to me his sermon saying 
In the church across the street: 
But I know that dear old chapel 
Where I’ve worshipped many a year 
Stands tonight with lamps unlighted 
And I must believe I hear: 


Once his trumpet blew an angel 
O’er an old Judean hight, 
And a host sang glad evangel 
O’er that old Judean hight; 
When the shepherds caught the music 
From the welkin ringing clear 
Were they filled with greater wonder 
Than I am tonight to hear: 


When some day I hear a ringing 
Never heard on land or sea, 

When some day I hear a singing 
Never heard on land or sea, 

Then my soul in tune with heaven 
And my loved and lost ones near, 

O that day’ll be not more wondrous 
Than it is today to hear: 
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After Twenty Years 


AFTER twenty years of life together 

Thro’ every kind of wind and weather, 
Returns the day: 

Dearest, I’m glad I wooed you then,— 

Turn back the years and I’d woo again 
The selfsame way. 


If fancy in that far beginning 
Played ample part with love in winning 
Our hearts’ agree, 
Today I’m sure that fancy’s naught 
And only truest love is aught 
To you and me. 


?Tis strange how love two hearts can tether, 
Then draw those hearts more close together 
Thro’ fleeting years, 
Until at length they beat as one, 
Their pulsing tides together run 
Thro’ smiles and tears. 


Tis strange, and yet there’s no denying 

Love’s power to do in souls undying 
His wondrous things; 

Like Death he enters the peasant’s hut, 

Nor ’gainst him can the door be shut 
In homes of kings. 


I pity much that lonely human, 
I care not whether man or woman, 
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Whom love hath missed; 


Unknown to such the joy that slips 
From soul to soul when lover’s lips 


Are lover-kissed. 


Twice ten the years of joy and sorrow 
Since we were wed, and on the morrow 


Returns the day: 


Dearest, I’m glad I wooed you then,— 
Turn back the years and I’d woo again 


The selfsame way. 


(December 27, 1897) 


At Life’s High Noon 


STANDING upon the crest of years 
Meted to mortal man, 

I see the far off shores that bound 
The slopes on either hand. 

Tis life’s high noon and o’er my head 
The sun in splendor shines, 

My shadow on life’s dial plate 
Has reached the shortest lines. 


Yonder the sea—the sea of Birth— 
Within whose harbors ride 

The barks of men who enter in 
Upon the rising tide; 

And yon the sea—the sea of Death— 
Whence while the waters fall 

The barks of men go out again 
To come no more at all. 


I know the eastern slope of life, 
Now memory’s garden green; 

I see the mileposts I have passed 
And all the way between; 
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But down the foreway sloping swift 
Toward the Western sea; 
I know not what of joy or grief 
May be in store for me. 
(1885) 


At The Cemetery 


THERE is no death! The state we title such 
Is but release from pain; 

Then why the dead should we mourn overmuch 
When they come not again? 

We shared one hope. They first have realized 
That hope’s fruition large, 

They’ve crossed the flood and, hidden from our eyes, 
Are on the other marge. 


We still are one tho’ sundered for a while 
By that we title death; 
They wear the crown and see the Father’s smile, 
We bear the cross beneath. 
They are not here. ‘These stones but mark the ground 
Where they were shut from sight; 
-Our loved and lost shall some day all be found 
In God’s eternal light. 
(1891) 


Come Learn of the Stars 


StupDENT, come hither, leave toiling by lamplight, 
Night hath led forth in the heavenly fields 

All of her star-hosts emblazoned with splendor— 
Silver their spears are and silver their shields. 

Yonder, bright Venus descends to the westward 
Leading the van of the glittering train— 

Bright, but untwinkling, goes Venus, the queen-sta , 
Leading the hosts of the heavenly plain. 


High in the zenith Orion is marching 
Keeping his course like a veteran chief, 
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Waving his sword as an emblem of office— 
Sword that hath never wrought anguish or grief. 

Yonder the Pole-star, the constant of heaven, 
Burneth his beacon for men on the sea; 

Yonder goes Cygnus, the swan, flying southward— 
Sign of the cross and Christ unto me. 


Student come hither, leave toiling by lamplight, 
Night has led forth and her army is grand; 
Almost methinks I can hear the bands playing, 
Hear the drums beating, and words of command. 
Why with this earth life are we so enchanted? 
All that we win here must end in the sod; 
Yonder the stars are and yonder is heaven, 
Yonder is home and the angels and God. 


(1887) 


Cradle Song 


SLEEP, baby, sleep! 
Upon thy mother’s breast 
Where thou art cradled best 
Lie still and be at rest— 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
While mother rocks and sings 
Fold up thy restless wings 
And take the gift she brings— 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy mother’s arms are strong, 
And ’mid life’s busy throng 
She’ll fend thee from all wrong— 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thine eyes are closed at last 


(1892) 
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And all thy woes are past; 
Mother will hold thee fast— 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


A Cross of Evergreen and Bittersweet 


THERE were two friends—a man and maid— 
Together strolled the Autumn woods, 

And sought for berries dark and red 
Amid the falltime’s stores of goods. 


They found and gathered the bittersweet, 
Whose berries flame like roseate morn, 

And bramble fruit whose tendrils greet 
The hand with many a bristling thorn. 


In after hours with a maiden’s skill 
She wove those fruits with evergreen, 
Upon a cross as a building sill, 
With threads inwinding all between. 


She gave it to him to deck his room 
Thro’ that long time of ice and white, 
While woods and fields are bare of bloom, 
And drear is many a day and night. 


The cross hung high on his chamber wall, 
While wintry scenes made haste to fly, 

And caused him oft to remember Fall 
And days that sped too swiftly by. 


Since then they’ve gathered the bittersweet 
That fills the heart with peace and pain, 
And life has fled with a foot too fleet 
O’er paths it cannot tread again. 


“Who bears the cross shall wear the crown,” 
Is promise that cheers the human heart, 
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And makes us bear without a frown 
The pain of many a burning smart. 


We know not what the crown will be, 
We only know a crown is prized, 
And therefore wait expectantly 


Until our hope is realized. 
(1875) 


Ai Name Rushriicd: DOR: McAnally 


Here is enshrined a name. Attendant are 
Two places and two dates, the dual goals 
Marking the boundaries of one man’s race 
Upon these earthly sands. Here—on this date 
The race began and there—and then—it ended. 
Tis but the tale from age to age repeated 

On urn and tablet, crypt and cenotaph. 

Seldom is there a sequel. But sometimes, 
After the incidents of birth and death 

Have passed the portals of forgotten things, 
The name abides, a beacon light left burning 
When he who kept it answered the Boatman’s call. 
Wherefore we say in puzzling paradox 

He was and is not, yet is and shall be. 


Here is enshrined a name. In coming days 
Quest will be made concerning him who bore it; 
And this the answer: One of God’s anointed, 

A prince in Israel whose threescore years 

Ne’er drew a sword but drove a mightier weapon, 
Waging incessant and relentless warfare 

>Gainst ignorance and doctrines infidel. 

There was a David, Israel’s shepherd King, 
Whose constellated fame millenniums 

Have failed to dim. This was another David, 

A follower of great David’s greater Son, 

Whose cause he championed from his very youth, 
E’er going forth undaunted when Goliaths 

Defied the armies of the living God. 
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Here is enshrined a name. But some may say 
Why was it written here? Had he no home? 
Aye, home had he, but homes do wax and wane 
Inconstant as the moon. Man has no places 
Fixed as the polestar, constant as the sun 

And come thro’ centuries of vicissitude, 

Save seats of learning and religious shrines. 
Because he helped to found this college here 
To be the Alma Mater year on year 

Of Christian sons—each in God’s time and way 
To lead the world into a larger day— 

Lo! on this tablet is engraved his name, 

His comrades by this token him proclaim 
Worthy a niche in Central’s hall of fame. 


(1907) 


“Down, Daddy, Down’’ 


My baby boy kept telling me 
“Down, daddy, down,” 

Said often, sitting on my knee, 
“Down, daddy, down.” 

He longed to leave the knee that bare, 

The loving hands that held him there, 

To walk alone along the floor, 

And so he told me o’er and o’er: 
“Down, daddy, down.” 


I bade him listen, but he cried, 
“Down, daddy, down,” 

To every tale I told replied, 
“Down, daddy, down.” 

I had no charm could hold him still, 

One purpose seemed his life to fill, 

To leave his father’s hand and knee,— 

And so he kept entreating me: 
“Down, daddy, down.” 
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O child repeating o’er and o’er 
“Down, daddy, down,” 

In tones appealing more and more 
“Down, daddy, down,” 

Thou dost not doubt my love, I know, 

Thou only wouldst be free to go 

To tread the untrod way alone, 

And thus thy wish thou makest known: 
“Down, daddy, down.” 


Ah! little man, in thy request, 

“Down, daddy, down” 
Is told the tale of man’s unrest, 

“Down, daddy, down.” 
Tho’ we be held in Love’s strong arms 
The world around hath stronger charms, 
And brooking ill all fond restraint 
We make thine own persistent plaint: 


‘Down, daddy, down.” 
(1901) 


Eighty Years Today 
Mrs. Adam Hendrix 


On a far December morn this the greeting of thy sire: 
“Unto us a child is born—unto us is our desire.” 
Fourscore years have passed away, 
Fourscore years have flown for aye; 
Fourscore years of peace and pain, 
Fourscore years of loss and gain, 
Past the promised threescore ten, standing in the sunset 


ray, 
We come greeting thee again: “Thou art eighty years 
today.” 


Where the hands thy cradle rocked? Where the playmates 
of thy morn? 

Death has reaped long since and shocked sheaves of late 
and early corn, 
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Thro’ the dawning’s sun and shower, 
Thro’ the morning’s bud and flower, 
Thro’ the noontide’s hopes and fears, 
Thro’ the evening’s smiles and tears, 
Thou art standing still afield—o’er thy head the sky and 
sun— 
Still God’s purposes are sealed and thy mission is not done. 


In their stead long laid to rest who were once thy strength 
and stay, 
While the sun is in the West we would keep thy natal day. 
After many a Springtime’s green, 
After many a Summer’s sheen, 
After many an Autumn’s glow, 
After many a Winter’s snow. 
Past the promised threescore ten, standing in the sunset 
ray, 
We come greeting thee again: ‘Thou art eighty years 
today.” 
(1900) 


Face at the Window 
Beryl 


I stoop outside the window, 
The night had fallen dark, 
And only the open fireplace 
Gave light from brand and spark,— 
I stood outside the window 
To close the shutters fast 
For the hours of rest were present 
And the busy day was past. 


Against the pane all closely 
I pressed my hands and face 
Till they were lit with radiance 
From the glimmering fireplace; 
My little one came smiling 
To see her papa there, 
With a look of glad cognition 
Upon her face so fair. 
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From out thy soul, O friend, those words were spoken 
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I stept back in the darkness 
And disappeared from sight, 
Then how she strained her vision 
To see me in the night. 
That look of glad cognition 
Grew longing, anxious, pained 
As into the outside darkness 
Her little eyes she strained. 


Methought how often, often, 
There come to the homes of men 

And stand a while at the window 
Then disappear again, 

Fair faces of those who love us, 
Whose love we fain return, 

And when they’re lost in darkness 
Oh! how we for them yearn! 


She could not see me standing 
Outside in the viewless dark, 

Yet I could see my darling 
And all her yearning mark; 


And I thought no doubt our loved ones 


Who’ve vanished from our sight 
Yet stand close by and watch us 
As we peer into the night. 


“Face of a Madonna” 


In praise of her thy bride of yesterday; 
Ne’er lady fair had lover’s fonder token 
Or valiant knight a happier word to say. 


True love begun with time but waxes stronger 


Nor here nor yonder ever groweth old: 
*Tis like a river wider, deeper, longer, 
The further on its crystal flood is rolled. 
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O cherish thou these treasures now so precious, 
That fair young face, that heart beyond appraise, 
So shall they serve as oil and wine delicious 
To comfort thee adown the coming days. 
I speak thee thus as one who truly knoweth, 
For long ago I found a bonny bride, 
And by my troth! she daily dearer groweth 
As thro’ the years she walketh by my side. 


Tis Love’s bright morn—thy married life’s beginning— 
And in its strength thou puttest toil to test, 

But by and by, tho’ thou know naught but winning, 
Pursuing cares shall drive thee home to rest; 

O then her love shall be a refuge nearer, 
Safer, surer than Jew of old possessed! 

And then her heart than finest gold be dearer, 
Her face more fair than e’er Madonna blessed! 


(1901) 


“He Wounded Me To Make Me Well Again” 


(Composed for Dr. C. E. Burford by his old teacher, T. Berry Smith, 
of Céntral College, Fayette, Mo., while convalescing in the Missouri 
Baptist Sanitarium, St. Louis, Mo., during the month of October, 


1925.) 


I wave a friend with wondrous skill to deal 
With perils dire when ill is at life’s helm; 
I had a foe, a menace to my weal, 
With lair somewhere deep in my inner realm; 
I called my friend—my peril was extreme— 
He came to me with all his skill and ken, 
He had a heart, yet strange as it may seem 
He wounded me to make me well again. 


He wounded me, but scores of others came 
And stood beside my bed to comfort me; 

They were my boys—I called them each by name 
And heard their tales of days that used to be; 
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From bedsides some, others from mart and bar, 
Some teach, some break the bread of life to men— 
All, all are stars, but he’s my morning star 
Who wounded me to make me well again. 


There was one truth—one great and solemn truth— 
We tried to learn in every path we trod: 
I tried to teach that eager band of youth 
All Nature’s paths lead up at last to God: 
Nor were my efforts vain: where’er I see 
Those boys of mine among the sons of men, 
Lo! all look up, and none more so than he 
Who wounded me to make me well again. 


(1925) 


In the Chapel Choir 
I 


I sat today in the chapel choir— 
My long accustomed place— 

And sang as in my wont to sing 
Of Christ’s redeeming grace; 

And in the space that spread before 
Was many an upturned face. 


II 


Thro’ all that throng I looked in vain 
For wonted votaries there, 

Nor could I catch their voices strong 
In each familiar air; 

I looked in vain thro’ all the kirk 
For one face heavenly fair. 
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Ill 


Full many a Sabbath day serene 
Up there in the choir loft, 

I’d watched the worshippers come in 
With footfalls sounding soft 

As if they trod the tufted turf 
Of some adjoining croft. 


IV 


Meseems a kirk’s a harbor locked 
Against a restless sea 

While all the days are going by 
That twixt the Sabbaths be— 

The restless sea of human life 
That floweth ceaselessly. 


V 


But when the hallowed seventh day 
On peaceful Nature smiles, 

The kirk’s unlocked and tides of men 
Flow ’mong the quiet aisles 

And fill the pews, while music sweet 
The tired soul beguiles. 


VI 
The tides flow in—the tides flow out— 
And voyagers come and go 
As freighted barks pass in and out 
Where ocean’s waters flow; 
(The kirk is free from wrecking storms 
And treacherous undertow.) 


VII 


And so today from the choir loft 
I saw the gates thrown wide, 

And thro’ those gates in quest of peace 
Came in the tired tide 

Of human life, which all the week 
Had washed their seaward side. 
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I scanned the throng, but all in vain, 
For one familiar face 

Whose wont had been on Sabbath days 
To seek the sacred place; 

Alas! we may not meet again 


This side the Throne of Grace. 


IX 
Myself shall come and join the throng 
On Sabbath days to be, 
But in the throng that sits before 
One face I’ll never see— 
Her face shall never turn again 


Those gladsome eyes on me. 
(1888) 


Jack Binns 

“Tuere’s a hole in the side of the ship, Jack Binns,” 
The Captain above him cried; 

“Give a message at once to the wandering winds.” 
‘‘Aye, aye, sir,” Jack Binns replied. 

The Captain was brave, but braver was he 

Who sat in his room with his hand on the key 

And steadily sounded his C.Q.D. 
To people—somewhere—outside. 


“Has anyone answered you yet, Jack Binns?” 

The Captain above him cried; 
“Has anyone heeded the voice of the winds?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Jack Binns replied. 
“The nations are hurrying to help us distressed, __ 
They’ve answered my call from the east and the west, 
And cutter and liner are doing their best 

The couriers of Death to outride.” 


“The folk are all saved, thanks to you, Jack Binns” — 
The Captain was at his side, 

“It’s a wonderful thing to talk with the winds” — 
“Aye, aye, sir,” Jack Binns replied. 
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Then out from his vigils, all lonely and long, 
He came, to be caught in the arms of the throng 
And carried away in story and song. 
As far as the world is wide. 
(1909) 


J. W. Kilpatrick 


ALIVE at noon, at midnight dead, God’s messenger came 
calling 

And caught my precious friend away with suddenness 
appalling. 


We parted at the college door no sign of death discerning, 
We could not see the chariot wheels with fiery swiftness 
turning. 


They called me at the midnight hour, my own sweet 
slumber breaking 

And told me he had gone to sleep, the sleep that knows 
no waking. 


Quickly I stood beside his bed to find him pulseless, 


breathless, 
My friend was dead who but at noon had seemed to me 


so deathless. 


Tearless and dumb J stood a while too dazed for words or 


weeping, 
I could not yet believe my friend the endless sleep was 


sleeping. 


But when at length the truth came home, then anguished 


words were spoken, : 
And of the sorrow of my soul unhindered tears gave token. 


Oh! by and by when I am safe within the pearly portals, 
I know Ill find my friend again among the glad immortals. 


(Nov. 26, 1904) 
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Memory of my School-Boy Days 


Tonicut I muse on the long ago, when I was small and 
young— 

Tonight the door of the mould’ring past, is all wide open 
flung; 

And fondly in my treasure trove, while wandering up and 
down, 

I lift with care the relics there, so dear to me alone. 


The old brick school house on the hill—close by the old 
log church— 

Not far the pond where oft at noon, we caught the sunny 

erch; 

The ah thicket in the woods, which furnished tug 
and rein 

For teams of boys that dragged up logs, then dragged 
them off again. 


The smooth white stones that strewed the slope we slung 
with leathern slings, 

The hillside where, when snow was on, our sleds served us 
for wings; 

The grass-plat with its corner trees, where during the 
dinner time 

We played “town ball’ or “corner cat,” with energy 
sublime. 


Their names come back in long array—lI see their faces 
too, 

That in my childhood long ago, I all so fondly knew; 

The gliding stream of passing years has borne them far 
and wide, 

And I look in vain to see them now on life’s eventful tide. 


O sacred room of memory’s things, I would not long 
intrude, 

But close thy folding door again, and thus the past 
seclude! 
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I love my relics which I’ve kept, of school-boy days and 


deeds, 
And often thro’ their treasured midst, sweet Retrospection 
leads. 
(1884) 
Not Dead—Not Lost—Not Far 
Not dead! 


No! no! not dead, just laid away from sight 
To slumber undisturbed through one long night 
Instead of many brief ones such as fall 
In swift recurrence o’er us one and all. 
If thou art glad to lay thy weary head 
Upon the pillow of thy nightly bed, 
And lose thyself in slumber, wherefore weep 
When loved ones rest in nature’s dreamless sleep? 
Since now we wake when night has passed away - 
In the old likeness of the former day, 
May we not hope to see them face to face 
Who in the churchyard have their resting place? 
Believe the Master, o’er and o’er He said— 
“‘Why weepest thou? Only asleep— 

Not dead—not dead!” 


Not lost! 

No! no! not lost, just parted for a day 

While we make journey on the homeward way. 
When shades of evening fall and with desire 
We seek our own at every friendly fire 

And find them not, then ’neath night’s diadem 
Turning our faces toward Jerusalem 

And thither coming, by and by we’ll find 

The ones whom yesterday we left behind— 
Not on the streets by passing scenes beguiled 
Where Mary mourning sought her missing child, 
But in the Father’s house and His employ 
Where Mary found at last her precious boy. 
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There in the midst of God’s sanhedral host 
We'll hear: ‘““Why sought ye me? I was 
Not lost—not lost!”’ 


Not far! 

No! no! not far, just hidden from our eyes 
Which wide would open with a glad surprise 
Could we but for one moment have the power 
Elisha’s servant had on Dothan’s tower, 

To see how near us are the hosts unseen 
Guarding our lives, whose bucklers held between 
Serve day and night to foil the quivering darts 
A wanton world flings at our aching hearts. 
Our eyes are holden and we cannot see 

How near our loved ones in the shadows be; 
Thro’ cloudless days and days without a star 
Close by our sides like sentinels they stand 
Keeping the promise of the last command: 
“Lo! I am with you alway”—near— 


Not far—not far. 
(1890) 


Only a Faded Patchwork 


Onty a faded patchwork, a quilt made long ago, 

A covering thin and faded, and yet I love it so; 

You wonder how an old quilt so dear a thing can be— 
Sit down and I will tell you why it’s so dear to me. 


The fragments in this patchwork have many an hour 
beguiled: 

These here were worn by mother who left me when a child, 

And these were worn by sister, my one sweet sister fair 

Who took her little sister and gave a mother’s care. 


These here came out of dresses my first born baby wore, 
(Long since the sweetest angel upon the other shore); 
And these the other children’s now grown and gone away— 
In this old faded covering I see them every day. 
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These came from friends and neighbors, all kind as kind 
could be, 

Who helped to do the quilting, spending the day with me. 

Ah! Hee a thousand memories about this patchwork 
cling 

And I would not exchange it for the treasures of a king. 


Great men while they are living piece winding sheets of 
stone 
To wrap them ’round with glory when they lie down alone; 
But, child I’m sure my slumber’ll be just as calm and 
sweet 
If I can have this old quilt to be my winding sheet. 
(1909) 


O. H. P. Corpew: Gentleman 


Now falls the curtain of the past but memory sees ana 
hears 

The “old guard” of dear college days, Truth’s stalwart 
grenadiers; 

Brave souls, they served their Captain well, to victory 
long led on, 

Then yielded one by one to Fate and now the last is gone. 


Far from the classic haunts he loved his mortal body 
sleeps 

But his immortal self abides and loving vigil keeps; 

O’er faith and hope and charity death ne’er has gained 
contro]— 

Time cannot bring decrepitude and old age to the soul. 


Bring him, O boys, some tribute here more than your 
flowers and tears, 

Some monument that still shall stand his witness thro’ the 
years; 

And on this gift memorial, whate’er your love may plan 

Write as his best encomium the one word Gentleman. 


(Oct. 14, 1908) 
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“Papa, Will You Sit Beside Me?” 


“Papa, will you sit beside me?” 
Said my darling baby girl 

When I laid her down to slumber 
After daylight’s busy whirl. 

Said her Mama “You will spoil her— 
Let her go to sleep alone,” 

But my baby’s pleading held me 
Like her arms around me thrown. 


Then I sat beside the cradle, 

Took her little hand in mine, 
Held it till she passed serenely 

Over dreamland’s border line. 
Then I somehow fell to musing 

Of my darling and her quest, 
And I prayed, “‘Be near me, Father, 

When I lie down to rest.” 


Time is flying, swiftly flying, 
And this little maiden sweet 
Soon must tread the paths of service 
With a woman’s tireless feet. 
Why today should I refuse her, 
When tomorrow she’ll be gone? 
“Papa, will you sit beside me?” 
Yes, if need be, till the dawn. 


And I’m praying to my Father 
That when day of mine is o’er 
He will grant me my petition 
As I did my child before. 
It was love that made me listen 
To my babe’s resistless plea, 
And I’m sure my heavenly Father 
Loves me and will answer me. 
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“The Pikers at Home” 


Pixers, all hail! Hail, ““Pikers at Home!” 
Hail the return of our festival day! 
Hail to the watchword we bring as we come: 
Piker once Piker is Piker for aye! 
Some of us come from the toil of high noon, 
Others have come from the eventide’s gloam, 
All of us count it both blessing and boon 
Once more to meet with the ‘“‘Pikers at Home.” 


Many the lands that are scattered o’er earth 
Lustrous as stars that jewel the night,— 
Best of them all is the land of our birth, 
Bright as the sun with Freedom’s clear light. 
Close to the heart of this nation so proud 
There is a spot ’neath heaven’s high dome, 
Whereat tonight is gathered this crowd 
Seeking good cheer with the “‘Pikers at Home.” 


Here in the days that are vanished away, 
Braving all perils our forefathers encamped; 
Here they came down to the close of their day, 
Leaving their lives on their children enstamped; 
Living they loved and were loved in this place, 
Dying were buried deep down in its loam, 
Over the limits of time and of space 
They are still Pikers, yea, Pikers at Home. 


Famous the song that was sung of Joe Bowers, 
Lover of Sally and brother of Ike, 
Song that was sung till this County of ours 
Grew into statehood, the great “State of Pike.” 
Since those old days when the promise of gold 
Proved for so many like bubbles of foam, 
Much about Pike the world has been told— 
Much about Pike and the Pikers at Home. 


Good as the Garden of Eden this “state”— 
Better her highways for buggy and bike; 
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Adam and Eve no apple e’er ate 
Such as are grown in the orchards of Pike; 
Finest her cattle, her corn and her wheat— 
Sweetest her melon, her peach and her pome,— 
Never have people more good things to eat— 
Witness this feast of the ““Pikers at Home!” 


Pikers, all hail! ”Tis good to be here, 
Hailing each other with heartiest glee! 
Rest is so sweet even once in a year 
Under the shade of the old rooftree! 
Fill up your goblets, O brothers, again, 
Pledge one another, wherever you roam, 
Still to be always the truest of men— 
True to old Pike and the Pikers at Home. 
(1898) 


The Treasures of the Attic 


"Atort in a great old garret by the rafters brown and bare, 

All covered with dust and the cobwebs that gather above 
the stair, 

The drift of the vanished seasons is strewn about the floor 

Left there while the Bygone river ran seaward evermore. 


Whenever I go to the attic and wander among the drift 

Left there by the Bygone river that runneth still and swift, 

I always stop for a season where the waters sweep and 
swirl 


Hard by a willow buggy that belonged to my baby girl. 


I see there’s a broken handle and I notice a wheel is gone, 

ey think of my girlie’s gladness when life was in its 
awn, 

pace see her again as she trundled her dollies across the 
oor 


In the bed of the willow buggy she trundles now no more. 
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For many a day she prized it and gravely walked behind 

Rolling it as did her mother another of larger kind; 

She ey from both those buggies—now they in the loft 
abide 


As driftwood left at random on the Bygone river’s side. 

These treasures of the garret, tokens of other years 

That make us live them over, their laughter and their 
tears; 

There’s none that sets me thinking and the past can so 
reveal 

As my girlie’s baby buggy with its missing arm and wheel. 


O treasures of the attic, recalling the happy years, 
Till again we live them over, their laughter and their 
tears, 
How often ye are the scepters the wizards of memory wave 
To bring once more our loved ones from the cradle and the 
grave. 
(1900) 


These Two Tall Sons of Mine 


Tuey were my babies once—these two tall sons of mine— 
They were my treasures then, my jewels fair and fine; 
They are my treasures still, tho’ grown so great and strong, 
Their manhood makes me glad and fills my soul with song. 


Thro’ all their helpless years I kept them day by day— 
And they will care for me when I am old and gray; 

I was their strong arm once; when comes life’s sure decline 
They’ll be my strong arm then, these two tall sons of mine. 


When they were little tots they kept close to my side 
And held fast to my hand, their guardian and their guide; 
Now confident as men they cleave the circling line 

But oft come back to me, these two tall sons of mine. 
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I have another son who crossed the silent sea 

While he was yet a babe—he cannot come to me; 

(I wonder has he grown to manhood all divine _ 
And is he tall as these—these two tall sons of mine.) 


I cannot lift the veil, but O the day will come 

When I shall go to him and share his heavenly home; 

Then ’neath the trees of life untroubled we’ll recline 

And wait to welcome there these two tall sons of mine. 
(1911) 


Two Sentinels, We 


Two sentinels we, guarding thy life, my child, 
Thy mother and I. 


In life’s sweet morn we heard Love’s great command 
And plighted troth with loyal heart and hand; 
Then by and by o’er thee we mounted guard 
And always since have kept unceasing ward, 
Thy mother and I. 


Thro’ infant years ere thou couldst frame a word 

To tell thy need thy precious mother heard 

Thy hunger cry and ran to thy relief, 

We kept thy cradle and comforted thy grief, 
Thy mother and I. 


And now, my child, the days of childhood flown, 

The world is beckoning thee to ways unknown; 

When past the gate thy feet shall climb yon hill 

And bear thee far, we'll be thy guardians still, 
Thy mother and I. 


Far down the years still standing side by side, 

Thine life’s high noon and ours the eventide, 

We'll keep o’er thee as loving watch, my child, 

As when our baby from the cradle smiled, 
Thy mother and I. 
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And when our suns have gone down in the West, 
When thou hast laid us side by side to rest, 

From heavenly towers we’ll watch above our own, 
Thy sentinels still as in the seasons flown, 


(1910) 


(1901) 


Thy mother and I. 


We Twain 


Lone, long ago we twain, we twain, 
Went oft apart, sweetheart and swain. 
The world took note of you and me 
And waited in expectancy 

For one event they somehow knew 
Would come at length to me and you; 
Their expectation was not vain 

For we were wed, we twain, we twain. 


Thro’ changeful years, we twain, we twain, 
Walked hand in hand thro’ sun and rain. 
Our gracious sires grew old and died; 

Our sons and daughters multiplied, 

Who in their turn went oft apart 

As heart was drawn to kindred heart, 

Till all were wed, sweetheart and swain, 
As we had been, we twain, we twain. 


Once more alone, we twain, we twain, 
Are left to count our loss and gain. 
Thro’ all the lapse of wedded years 
We’ve shared our laughter and our tears, 
And now as comes the close of day 

We find December dear as May, 

Nor ever loved sweetheart and swain 

As we do now, we twain, we twain. 
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When I Wake in the Night 


I THINK sometimes in the silent hours, 

When I wake a while from sleep, 

The time must come when one of us 

Will wake in the night to weep; 

And I shudder at thought of the lonely hours 
When the one that’s left will wake, 

And reaching the empty arms in vain, 

Will know how the heart can ache. 


I do not let that dreaded hour 
Cast shadows over this— 

I close my eyes and sleep again, 
Content with present bliss; 

But always when I wake at night 
And hear you breathing near, 

I feel a great glad sense of joy’ 
To know you still are here., 
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Curfew will be rung at Night 


pene hills the sun was setting (many a year had taken 

ight 

Since that maiden triumphed, saying “Curfew shall not 
ring tonight’’), 

But the sexton long so faithful did not ring the curfew bell 

As the twilight shadows lengthened and the hush of eve- 
ning fell; 

Since the morning sun had risen, he had lost his mortal 
might 

And could only lie and murmur “Curfew cannot ring to- 
night.” 


It was summer, and his couch was placed beside a latticed 
case 

So the cooling winds could enter and blow o’er his pallid 
face. 

Now around and o’er that lattice grew a vine of living 
green 

All so densely interwoven that no sunlight came between, 

But a passing happy maiden, rosy as the western light, 

Caught the old man’s feeble murmur “Curfew cannot ring 
tonight.” 


They were friends, the man and maiden. In the days 
forever flown 
He had told her many a story of the trials he had known. 
So his troubled lamentation took a firm hold on her mind 
And her heart and hands enlisted in a secret service kind, 
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For she forthwith turned her footsteps to the belfry full 
in sight, F 

Ran and rang the evening curfew as it long had been at 
night. 


When the deep reverberations of the mighty clanging 
tongue 

Of the bell that quaked and quivered as it to-and-froward 
swun 

Rolled sud cepled through the lattice to the couch where- 
on he lay, 

Then a look of sweet surprisal o’er his face began to play, 

And he said: ‘‘Good woman, tell me who it is that knows 
my plight 

And is in the belfry ringing dear old curfew bell tonight?” 


Answered then the old wife: “Good man, I know not who 
rings the bell; 

May be elves or fairies ring it—but I’m sure I cannot tell.” 

Answered then theold man nothing, but in mood to death 
akin 

Lay in peace and listened—listened to the sonance floating 


in; 

Thus he lay and listened—listened till had faded day’s 
last light 

And the moon had grown resplendent in the foreground 
of the night. 


When it ceased the old man whispered, “I shall hear those 
tones no more; 

When again the curfew soundeth, I’ll be on the other shore. 

I have tried to do my duty; though my lot has lowly been, 

Yet the throng at church will miss me as it wanders out 
and in. 

If *twere fairies rang this evening ere my spirit took its 
flight, 

Men will know I’m dead tomorrow and the curfew ring at 
night.” 
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er the Poets came the maiden asking for her ancient 

riend, 

And she found him lying lifeless. Straightway hurrying 
forth again, 

She informed the nearest neighbors—those who long the 
man had known— 

That betwixt the dark and dawn their aged ringer’s soul 
had flown. 

Then in gathered all the people and performed the usual 
rite 

With that form of kindness fostered where the curfew rings 
at night 


Then ’twas asked ‘Who rang the curfew at sunset yester- 
e’en?” 

And the old wife briefly answered ‘‘May it not have fairies 
been? 

I know not that any mortal knew my good man’s stricken 
state, 

And—perhaps ’twas elves or fairies rang the bell last eve 
at eight.” 

Thus this woman’s idle fancy took the wings of truth for 
flight, 

And ’twas told for fact that fairies rang the curfew yester- 
night. 


Someone fond of story telling said that on the ivied wall 

He had watched the fairies clambering till they reached 
the belfry tall, 

Then like bees in swarming clusters on the rope some hung 
to pull, 

While some scaled the vines of ivy in the moonlight fair 
and full 

And sat on the rolling axle as the bell rocked left and right, 

Ringing the evening curfew as it long had done at night. 


When ’twas noised thro’ all the country that the curfew 
bell was tolled ‘ 
By the tiny hands of fairies for the dying sexton old, 
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Then the old man who, while living, to the world was 
scarcely known, 

Had his name and deeds and sayings, like sweet odors, 
widely blown; 

Like the bell he’d hung in silence thro’ the living hours 
of light, 

And was heard of only after came the slumbering hour of 
night. 


Ah! ’tis so in every station! After life has fled the frame, 

Men are prone to laud the fallen and to magnify the name! 

All thro’ active years unnoticed, many a mortal lowly lives, 

And at last in Nature’s order back to God the spirit gives; 

Yet the lowliest dead are noticed if they’ve lived at all 
aright— 

When the daylight turns to darkness—cURFEW WILL BE 
RUNG AT NIGHT. 

(1877) 


The Hoeman’s Protest 


An Answer to Markham’s Poem 


AsSsAILED, maligned, called “thing” and “shape” 
and “slave 

And “brother to the ox,” to make protest 

And fling the impeachment back, I stand today, 

Holding the hoe of which I’m not ashamed, 

To plead my cause before a juried world. 


In terms of legal lore this is my brief: 

One® skilled in Art saw me, one day, afield, 

Roughshod, unkempt, and bending o’er the clods, 

And limned me so, making me as I seemed 

That self-same hour. Later, a poet’sf eye 

Fell on the work the painter’s hand had wrought, 

And he was set to musing. Then he wrote, 

Wrote metred lines high on the peaks of song, 

Seeing, not me a living figure formed 

Of flesh and blood and filled with breath of God, 
*Jean Millet. tEdwin Markham. 
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But my poor picture motionless and dead. 

The painter meant me type specific, saw 

One phase of many-featured life and fixed 

It on his canvas, copying sober fact. 

The poet made me type generic, saw 

At second hand the painter’s glimpse of truth, 
Then wrote at random—following Fancy’s lead. 


O juried world, before whose bar I stand, 

I pray your patience while I make my plea! 
Hear ye a parable. One day at eve 

One skilled in Art looked on the low-hung moon 
A crooked rim above the western hills, 

And limned its likeness on his seamless cloth. 

In after years, somewhere ’mid cloistering walls, 
That painter’s sketch a poet’s fancy charmed 
And woke his muse to sing in lofty strains: 


This 1s the moon, a poor, pale, crooked form, 

The relic of a once majestic world 

In outstretched arms holding her fossil self. 

Would you, O world, subscribe the sentiment? 
_Would you his words applaud as all the truth, 
Who o’er and o’er above the Eastern hills 

Have seen the moon in full-orbed splendor rise 
And yield rich radiance thro’ Night’s sunless hours? 


Such pictures, beautiful tho’ they be and true, 
Portray at best, for moon and man alike, 
A single phase; but moons and men have both 
A thousand phases, changing hour by hour. 
And many a phase have I. Lo! while I speak 
I am not stooped and battling with the clods, 
But stand erect with brow upturned to heaven, 
And plead my cause, a very son of God, 
Tho’ leaning on the hoe. 

I am no craven: 
When bugles blow and herald voice is heard 
Crying the call to arms and war’s alarm, 
None sooner hears, or better soldier makes, 
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Nor ever has in any age. Behold! 
From field and plow and peaceful rural scenes, 
Came Cincinnatus and great Washington. 
I am no dullard. Countless reared afield 
Have worn with grace the scholar’s cap and gown, 
Adorned the judge’s bench, the bishop’s seat, 
And added luster to the throne of Kings. 
I am no underling. I am the staff 
On which the whole world leans. I am the stock, 
The old Edenic stock, from which have sprung 
All other tribes of men. I am, indeed, 
The seed corn of the race. 

And know ye this: 
From Eden until now, from Adam’s self 
Unto his latest born, the hoe has been 
The sign of toil appointed me of God; 
But I who bear it, battling with the clods, 
Am not therewith disgraced. I may bend o’er— 
I must to wield the hoe—and so be found, 
Begrimed, unkempt, and clad in coarsest garb, 
Yet Kings and Monarchs have not bowed me down. 
Nor am I serf, dependent on their boon— 
I am the freest of all the sons of men, 
And richest I, of all my kith and kin; 
Of Nature’s dower ’round me everywhere, 
My heritage the first-born’s double share. 
The trades of other men are all their own 
And have their limitations, hedging life 
In meager metes and bounds; but this of mine, 
Given of God, has neither hedge nor hem; 
Goes on when others cease, owns earth and air, 
The dews of morn, the frequent showers of rain, 
The blessed light of oft-recurring suns 
And, best of all, the Infinite Father’s care. 


So I protest and fling the impeachment back; 

I, son of Adam, first-born son of God, 

Am not a “slave,” a “brother to the ox,” 

“A thing that grieves not and that never hopes.” 
I am the central figure of the world 
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Which the horizon bounds, and other men 

Attend me as the planets do the sun; 

From me they draw all bounty, all support, 

And in my failure find their surest loss. 
(1899) 


Opportunity Speaks 
“T KNock unbidden once at every gate”—Ingalls. 


O say no more that either soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate— 
*Tis always man who knocks and I who wait. 


My ports are legion. Along the shores of time 
They stand uncounted and no twain alike, 
But each itself, the only of its kind. 


My heads are ever lifted up, and open 
Always my everlasting doors where men 
May enter in and bear my wealth away. 


One law prevails inflexible as Fate: 
No man can turn and pass a port again— 
A port once passed is port passed by forever. 


Age after age waiting within my gates ' 
I’ve watched mankind go by. Some looked straight on, 
Some faced away toward the unresting sea, 


Some stood intent on evanescent things— 
Bubbles breaking around the rushing prow 
Or vagrant rainbows in the spray astern; 


But most sailed on, unseeing, unconcerned, 
Spending their days in drowsy indolence— 
Dreaming perhaps or with no thoughts at all. 
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The meager few who turned a shoreward face 

And saw at once the time, the tide, the place. 

Behold! they are the captains of the race. 
(1909) 


The Pigeon 
A Study in American Literature 


ARGUMENT 


In Tuts study I conceived the idea of weaving “‘in white” 
the counterside of the “‘black picture” of Poe’s marvelous 
tapestry. I found one thing that must be retained, be- 
cause it constitutes the soul of the poem, and not only of 
Poe’s poem, but of much of the poetry of human life. 
Conjugal affection is one of the constancies of the race 
universal, and the true husband, be he infidel or christian 
ever has mourned the loss of his wife. The new poem 
must show the husband grieving for her in the home she 
had departed. When the strange bird comes it must aptly 
utter, in a single word, mysterious answers to his questions 
made concerning her. 

Poe named the departed one Lenore, but I have called 
her Eupore, meaning “‘well given.”” What better gift can 
a man have than a good wife. 

Poe adopted as the mysterious messenger the raven 
whose black plumage is easily the type of darkness, and 
its croak the cry of evil. 1] have adopted the pigeon, 
whose white plumage may typify light, and its crooning 
the voice of love. The Holy Spirit assumed the form of a 
dove at the baptism of Jesus and the pigeon and the dove 
are close akin to one another. Poe makes the raven at 
last a thing of evil, calls it devil and bids it take itself back 
to the Plutonian shore, and because it does not heed, it 
becomes the symbol of hopeless despair. I make the 
pigeon the reverse, and it becomes the welcome guest 
from Elysian fields, type of the Holy Spirit and symbol of 
abiding hope. 

I have tried to reverse all the words and expressions of 
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Poe, as will be noted by the reader, and I have kept the 
triple rhyme and sought a rhythmic flow of words, so that 
the tapestry of the Raven done in black is similar in figure 
on the obverse side in the Pigeon done in white. 


OncE, upon a midday golden, I was sitting, sorrow-holden, 

In my home—a cottage olden—built in happy days of 
yore— 

I was sitting, musing, dreaming, holy mem’ries ’round me 
teeming, 

When a faint sound reached me, seeming on the panels of 
my door, 

And I wondered if a neighbor or a stranger stood before, 

And what kind of quest he bore. 


It was May, the month of flowers, flakes of blossom fell in 
showers, 

Shadows from arboreal bowers flecked the earth’s new- 
verdured floor; 

Sad—alone—I sought to borrow solace for my ceaseless 
sorrow 

From her dying words: ‘To-morrow, when you quit 
life’s troublous shore, 

You will find me with the Master.’ 
precious store, 

Well remembered evermore! 


> 


Dying words! what 


By my loneliness bemaddened, by the silence sobered, 
saddened, 

There was balm that blessed and gladdened in repeating 
o’er and o’er: 

“You will find me with the Master.” As is balsam in 
disaster, 

Bringing comfort vast and vaster to the body wounded 
sore 

So the soul hath consolation in repeating o’er and o’er 

Words from lips hushed evermore. 
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But the noise that reached me faintly, while my soul saw 
visions saintly, 

Grew distinct in raps make quaintly, and I rose to ope 
the door; 

For my rudeness in delaying while admission he was 
praying, . 

This the reason I was saying as I moved across the floor: 

“Pardon, but you knocked so gently’”—here I opened 
wide the door— 

Sunshine entered—nothing more. 


There within the doorway standing, looked I from its 
sunlit landing 

On the landscape wide expanding and the blue sky bending 
O’er. 

Naught the noontide hush was moving save the birds 
their gladness proving, 

And the winds which, low and loving, seemed to susurrate 
*“Eudore”— 

O sweet word of fond endearment! O my loved and lost 
Eudore, 

Worthiest name wife ever bore! 


Me their songs those birds were singing, me their balm 
those winds were bringing 

But their off’rings from me flinging, back I turned and 
shut the door. 

Scarcely was I once more seated when the rapping was 
repeated 

And my ears again were greeted with a knocking as before, 

But the knocking now came clearly from my window 
trellised o’er, 

And I went to look once more. 


When I raised the curtain tentered o’er my window, 
trellis-centered, 

Lo! a snow white pigeon entered with the sunlight stream- 
ing o’er; 

Not one syllable was. spoken, and the stillness was un- 
broken, 
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While it sought a floral token which my oaken mantel 
bore, 
Folded there its spotless pinions, white as Winter’s stain- 
less store. 
Folded as if evermore. 


Then this ivory bird, uplifting all the shadows o’er me 
drifting, 

Set my silent tongue to sifting all the mystery it wore: 

“T have read of dove and raven sent to seek an unknown 
haven— 

Thou art not the croaking craven that no olive token 
bore! 

Canst thou tell me what thy name is on the day’s Elysian 
shore? 

Crooned the pigeon, “Evermore.” 


Not more marked had been my wonder had a sudden 
burst of thunder 

Torn the hush of noon asunder with a far-resounding 
roar; 

Nor, I’m sure, did friend or stranger, whether housed in 
.manse or manger, 

Ever hear a white-winged ranger knock for entrance at 
his door; 

Ever see among the flowers he had gathered just before 

Bird whose name was “Evermore.” 


Much my own composure testing, more with myst’ry 
self investing, 

Sat that crooning carrier resting on the vase my mantel 
bore. 

Loneliness my fears outweighing and my conscious senses 
swaying, 

Soon my shadowed soul was saying: “Did that dear one 
upward soar, 

And with angels all hereafter will she walk the golden 
shore?” 

When the bird crooned, “Evermore.” 
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Like the promises eternal was that answer so supernal, 
And I cried: ‘‘No imp infernal could such cheering news 
outpour! 
Sure some messenger of heaven rest awhile its wings 
hath given 
Where the sons of men are shriven on a sin-polluted shore, 
And it croons the angel chorus always sung the Throne 
before— 
The angel chorus, ‘Evermore!’ ”’ 


Such a nature seemed most fitting for the creature calmly 


sitting, 

To my soul such truths admitting in a word of heavenly 
lore! 

Thro’ all sorrow Faith abiding calms the soul in Christ 
confiding. 


And I mused: “What purpose guiding brought this 
pigeon to my door?” 
And I said: “What earthly meaning can this bird from 
yonder shore 
Have in crooning ‘Evermore’?”’ 


There amid the noonday splendor many a reason did I 


render 

Whence the bird and who the sender of the message that 
it bore; 

Suddenly—my heart fast beating—leaped I to my feet 
repeating: 


“Greeting! greeting! this is greeting from my loved and 
lost Eudore, 


She hath not her home forgotten, and the happy days of 
yore 
‘Tho’ departed evermore!” 


With the thought my grief grew lighter, all the world 
about me brighter, 


Een my snow-white guest seemed whiter than its seeming 
was before. 
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Gone the weight of grief depressing, “Bird,” I cried, my 
joy confessing. 
“God hath sent thee with a blessing from yon heaven’s 
happy shore. 
Where beside the crystal river liveth now my lost Eudore!” 
Crooned the pigeon, ‘‘Evermore.”’ 


“Bird celestial! heavenly guerdon! like the dove that 
came to Jordan 

When the Christ took up the burden that the sons of 
Adam bore! 

Bear me witness with the sages who impenned the Bible 
pages, 

Is the Christ the Rock of Ages whence the healing wat- 
ers pour? 

Are there saints as well as angels on the day’s Elysian 
shore?” 

Crooned the pigeon, “Evermore.” 


“Birds of peace from realms above me, for that message 
how I love thee! 

Unto thee my soul does move me songs to sing ne’er sung 

. before! 

Tell me, bird from lands not human, which nor suns nor 
lamps illumine, 

Shall I join a sainted woman on the bright eternal shore? 

Shall I join a blessed woman whom I loved to call Eudore?” 

Crooned the pigeon, “Evermore.” 


“Bird,” I cried, “that one word spoken is as precious as 
the token 

Of the alabaster broken on the Galilean shore! 

Stay thou with me, bird of glory, croon thy single-worded 
story 


Till the "Boatman old and hoary bear me death’s dark 
river o’er— 

Stay thou with me—I’ll be lonely till I find my lost 
Eudore!” 


Crooned the pigeon, “Evermore.” 
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And in answer to my praying still that heavenly Guest 


is staying, 
Still that choral word keeps saying which is sung the 


Throne before— 
Still is staying mong my flowers, nearest like its native 


bowers, 
Till the Shadow o’er me lowers that must darken every 


door; 
Then my soul from out the shadows on this sublunary 


shore 


Shall be lifted—Evermore. 
(1873-1903) 
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SONNETS 


I—Gop’s Work anv Man’s. 
One time I saw a bird, some boys, a kite: 
I saw the kite gone up a little pace 
Plunging and rearing on its airy race 
Like wild horse on the plains—now to the right 
And then the left sheering as if in fright; 
Above the kite in far ethereal space 
I saw a bird float on with quiet grace 
And pass beyond the limits of my sight. 
*Tis ever thus, methought, with human things 
And things of God: a man with puny hands 
Holds fragile frames a little while by strings 
Which reach out tiny lengths; but God commands, 
And living forms unfettered spread their wings 
And range at ease o’er all the seas and lands. 


(1876) 


II—Nicur. 

O lovely night! how in yon upper blue 
The lamps of God do twinkle as they stand 
The footlights to a stage superbly grand, 

But which not yet to sublunary view 

Has been disclosed! What better then to do, 
While waiting scenes in that becurtained land, 
Than look on these around us close at hand? 

How splendid gleam the sparkling gems of dew 
Depending from a thousand graceful forms! 

And list! the whispering of the breathing air 
As speaking low it agitates the charms 

Of these fair ones! Now all are free from care 
And bide the time: they fold their jeweled arms 

And wait the silence signal ‘‘over there.” 


1875 
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III—DreEaAMLANnD. 

I love to roam about the dreamland plains. 
When banks of cloud in golden garb are drest 
And piled at sunset ‘long the distant west, 

I love to leave the toils of time, the stains 

Of sin, and all the sublunary pains 
That so distract our frames, and go in quest 
Of peace in happy fields of dreamland rest. 

I wander up and down meandering lanes 
Among the trees and flowers and borders green, 

And feel my hot brow cooled by zephyrs blown 
From sylvan groves with shadows all between; 

Tis then I lose all sense of grief my own 
And dwell at ease ’mid many a dreamland 

scene 

Or worship at some dreamland sovereign’s 

throne. 


(1878) 


IV—Tue Hearse. 

Whose coach is that? Behold yon rolling wheels 
That move along the stony paved street 
Behind the tramp of iron-shodden feet 

Which ring upon the stones. Whence roll those 

reels 

That bear aloft a car with plumes—the seals 
Of sad intent? The drapings dark that greet 
My eyes within—the trimmings all so neat— 

What mean they? Ah! I see—their meaning 

steals 
Across my mind—it is the coach of Death! 

It is the car in which we all must ride, 

When pale and cold we wear our bridal 
wreath 

And go with him to whom we are the bride: 

In it Death takes us to his home beneath 

The sod, and there we lie down by his side. 

(1876) 
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V—Tue Grave. 
And what is this—this opening in the ground 
Just newly made? I look around and lo! 
An answer comes—the very truth I know. 
It is a grave—a humble home, low down, 
Wherein shall dwell some one alone. No frown 
Shall ever wrinkle here—no genial flow 
Of jovial hours—no words of friend or foe, 
But only Silence. Here of one renown 
Are all: no proud with haughty mien—no eyes 
Cast down in shame—no good—no youth—no 
age— 
No simple ones to smirk—no overwise 
To criticise too harshly. Prince and page, 
Sire and son and all of earth that dies, 
Here lay them down in Death’s long long engage. 
(1876) 


VI—My Deartutess SELF. 
I’m dying aye, and yet not all I die, 
For I recall the things of long ago. 
In ceaseless current thro’ my system flow 
The earthly motes that halt so restlessly 
Upon the shores of my mortality 
And then rush back with Nature’s undertow 
To Nature’s deep whose limits none can know: 
Tis thus I’m dying aye, yet do not die. 

That which dies not, the deathless self of me, 
Unchanging is: ”Tis this that hopes and loves 
Amid all change; ’tis this by faith can see 
The future thro’; ’tis this the bygone proves 

And laughs at thought of brief mortality; 
My deathless self incarnate lives and moves. 


(1883) 
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Temperance 


TEMPERANCE 
The Sign of a Broken Heart. 


I sTROLLED one day on a busy street, 
Feeling no sense of care, 

And somehow fell to reading the signs 
That swung in the vagrant air. 

At length I came to a sign so strange 
It verily made me start, 

’Twas the bloodred sign of a shop for wine 
In the form of a broken heart. 


Amazed to find so cruel a sign 
On a street in a Christian land, 

I wondered what kind of a heart he had 
Who such an emblem planned; 
And I looked to see in the faces ’round 

Some fruitage of his mart, 
Lo! many a sign of the shop for wine— 
The sign of a broken heart. 


A woman came—a faithful wife— 
The while I stood and mused, 

And led her staggering husband home 
With senses all confused. 

Her face was one of the saddening signs 
Marking that busy mart, 

’Twas the speaking sign of the shop for 

wine— 

The sign of a broken heart. 


Then came a mother seeking her boy 
Whose feet had entered there, 
And O how careworn was the face 
Beneath her silvering hair; 
141 
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She knew the hurt—and wore the sign 
Of that busy street a part— . 
*Twas the eloquent sign of the shop for wine— 
The sign of a broken heart. 


Not far away was a cheerless hut 
By time and tempest scarred, 
Where barefoot children wearing rags 
Were playing in the yard; 
The faces of those little ones 
Were telltale like a chart, 
They showed the sign of the shop for wine— 
The sign of a broken heart. 


I was roused by the signs of the sad, sad eyes 
Of children and mother and wife, 

I knew they were made at the shop with the 

sign 

Of the broken core of life; 

And then and there in my soul I sware 
As a man to do my part 

Till no shop for wine could make such sign— 
The sign of a broken heart. 

(1908) 


When the Town Went Dry 


THERE was joy in the hearts of the people at eve 

When the dear old town went ‘dry,’ 

And out from the throng rose music and song 

While the bells gave back reply; 

Now some of the people so happy were black 

And some of the people were white, 

But alike they were proud in the jubilant crowd 

That the city had voted right. 

The folks had turned out from their hearthstones at 
morn, 

The men and the women as one, 

And like militant hosts had stood at their posts 

Till the going down of the sun; 
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Instead of the emblem of a broken heart 
Was the banner of smiles unfurled, 
And the telephones rang and the good news sang 
In the ears of a waiting world. 
No longer the mother would wait for her boy 
And be at his coming dismayed; 
No longer the wife bear the burdens of life 
And be of a foot fall afraid; 
And the children accustomed to hunger and rags 
Would hide from their father no more: 
Wife, mother and child with a welcoming smile 
Would be glad when he came to the door. 
The saloon keeper knew that the women in white 
Were there with a purpose grim, 
And with a right good will his traffic would kill, 
And yet be praying for him; 
He knew they were better than the crowd he served 
And would willingly be his friend, 
Him gladly would see ’mong the brave and the 
free— 

A man in the midst of men. 

(1918) 


War 


WAR 


Bayonets and Balm 


STRANGE dreams do come to men. Their conscious 
selves 

Laid low in sleep, from many a nook the elves 

Of Dreamland gather memory’s odds and ends 

And weave strange tapestries, as she who blends 

The multicolored thrums about her loom 

And makes a drugget for her daily room. 


I dreamed a dream in which a little child, 
Mingled with stalwart men, among them smiled, 
And asked his eager questions—What? and Why? 
Of works that busied them as days went by. 


Vast was the shop where child and workmen stayed, 
- Various the things within that factory made, 
Incongruous things, the fruit of forge and still, 
Formed day and night in Dreamland’s mighty mill. 


Hard by the place where fiery forges roared 
To mould for Mars the bayonet and sword, 
Mercy her quiet stills for balm had set, 

To heal the hurts of sword and bayonet. 


The child with box of balm in his right hand, 
And bayonet in his left would understand, 
Why these were being made there side by side, 
And heard his father’s story, wonder-eyed. 


Forthwith he found his tongue and there began, 
Those puzzling words a child can ask a man; 
Then, having heard what father had to say, 
He argued thus in simple child-like way; 
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“Tf this is made for sticking into men, 

And this to make the wounded well again, 
Then I must say—and I must say it strong— 
Making bayonets is very, very wrong. 


“Why make men go, be hurt, then try to heal 
The bloody holes in them made by this steel 
By pouring in this balm? Upon my word, 
The foolishest thing I ever, ever heard. 


“These workmen here are toiling day and night, 
On things that hurt—daddy, it isn’t right! 

Quit making bayonets and then there’ll be 

No need of making balm, O, don’t you see?”’ 


Thrilled thro’ and thro’ such argument to hear, 
From childish lips, methought I ventured near, 
And, echoing his last words in eager plea, 

With a loud voice cried out, “‘O, don’t you see?” 


Whereat I woke and lo! ’twas all a dream— 
There was no child, no shop, no steady stream 
Of bayonets and swords of shining steel 

And needed balm their cruel hurts to heal. 


Two fearful facts my conscious self recalled: 
Europe has slain till mankind is appalled, 
And this fair land of ours is all afret 

To train her sons to use the bayonet. 


*Twas then I prayed with all the power I had: 
“O God, in Heaven, curb Thou the nations mad 
Across the seas, fulfill Thy prophet’s lore, 

And speed the time when war shall be no more. 


“And to that end may all men everywhere 

Catch up the cry the dreamchild uttered there— 

Quit making bayonets and then there’ll be 

No need of making balm, O, don’t you see?” 
(1916) 
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Wuere battle’s storm had passed with awful sweep, 
I found a beardless boy among the dead, 

With covering none save Heaven’s azure deep, 

And only earth as pillow for his head. 


Sometime, somewhere, an inconsiderate lad 

Heard martial music blown on piper’s stem, 

Looked where men marched in warlike trappings clad, 
And gave his name to be as one of them. 


He little thought he signed himself that day 
To be henceforth a puppet and a slave, 

To hear command and mutely to obey, 
And find his portion in a nameless grave. 


Here—’twas this morn—upon this gory spot 
Grim squadrons stood, and he was with the rest 
Drawn up in line to shoot at and be shot— 

And he was shot—look how they tore his breast! 


Poor mangled boy with face upturned and pale, 

The things that charmed that day he signed his name 
Were no defense where fell the iron hail 

’Mid war’s wild thunder and its withering flame. 


Whose was the cause that brought him here to die? 
Not his indeed, nor yet his father’s fold; 

His blood was shed beneath a foreign sky 

For some one’s greed of empire or of gold. 


How long, O Lord, wilt Thou withhold Thy hand 
Nor hinder those who send such boys afar 

To wreck the peace of some unsinning land 

And risk their lives where war’s grim chances are! 


(1900) 
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O Mother Mine, I’ll Meet You By And By 


(Our Shirley was Overseas a year with the World War) 


I 


O MoTHER mine, remember, though now I’m grown a man 
And wear a soldier’s raiment by which I’m glorified, 
I’m still your boy as ever, and here’s my heart and hand. 

To love you when we’re parted by waters deep and wide; 
When we keep watch at twilight—you by the old rooftree 
And I across the ocean beneath a far-off sky— 
The same stars will be shining as now for you and me, 
The same song we'll be singing—I’ll meet you by and by. 


II 


O mother mine, remember, please God I’ll cross the blue, 
When war drums beat no longer and battle flags are 
furled, 
And find you here to welcome your warrior home to you, 
Both glad we served our country and helped to save 
the world. 
But if some day a message should flash across the seas, 
Your soldier boy has fallen where heroes dare to die, 
Forget your days of anguish, the hours upon your knees, 
And set your heart to singing—I’ll meet you by and by. 


Ill 


O mother mine, remember, when I come back again 
I may not find you waiting to throw your arms around, 
For God may send his angel and you’ll be sleeping then 
The an that knows no waking till Gabriel’s trumpet 
sound. 
O mother, I shall miss you far more than tongue can tell— 
Your warm, sweet kiss of welcome, the lovelight in your 


eye— 

But this shall be my comfort—in Heaven all is well— 
And I'll just keep on singing—I’ll meet you by and by. 
(1917) ; 
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To a Minie Ball: A Peace Poem 


I 


Wue_reE once embattled hosts stood face to face 
And drove their deadly missiles to and fro, 

Among the aftermath a gleaner found thee, 

Thou cold gray cone, and brought thee to my desk: 
Thy presence there hath often set me musing. 


II 


Today I drift into the past and wonder 

What was the thought of him who moulded thee, 
From out an iron womb delivered thee, 

In garb of shining brass appareled thee 

And couched thee on a bed of dynamite. 

Best had it been if thou hadst slept forever, 

But ’twas not fated so. There came a day; 

Of storm and stress when thou wast rudely roused 
And made in haste a messenger of death. 
Swifter than sleuth and whining on thy course 
Thou wentest forth in search of living prey, 

And when thy quarry palpitant was reached 
There was no halting but quick leaping on: 
Then tender flesh was torn to bloody shreds 

And solid bones were broken into fragments, 

Or else alas! life’s tenuous thread was found 

And all too soon snapt suddenly asunder. 

Was’t for so fierce a purpose thou wast made? 

O mute, mute thing, thou dost not answer me! 
Then must my musing take on wider range. 


III 


“Thou shalt not kill’? is heaven-descended law 
Which all the world approves—and yet—and yet— 
O Mars, grim god of war, from Eden’s gate 
Thou’st been man’s overlord in all the earth, 

E’en History’s chiefs thy foremost underlings. 

At thy behest uncounted of mankind 
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Have lived and toiled among thy dread devices 
Or else in battle gone to instant death. 

Great Overlord, thou hast not in thy power 

To bid again those multitudes arise 

Who in the strength of manhood died for thee; 
But, as a workman doth his varied tools, 

Thou canst bring back from all thy battlefields 
Thine enginery of death. The spear, the sling, 
The catapult, the crossbow and the carbine, 
Sabre and sword, and bomb and bayonet, 
Galleys of old, high-pooped and brazen-prowed, 
That side by side made conflict hand to hand, 
And modern men-of-war, sharded with steel, 
Whose giant tubes from out their fumes and flame 
Can hurl huge bolts death-dealing miles away— 
All these and more from out thy fields ingather 
And tell me, if thou canst, great Overlord, 
What other use such enginery hath had 

Save that of killing men. Thro’ countless years 
Equipped with such as these have living hosts 
Stood face to face—to kill—to kill—to kill. 


IV 
And now my musing, like the changeful moon, 
Takes on another phase. Meseems we’re watching, 
A mighty throng of every tribe and time, 
To see a drama ancient as the race. 
The curtain rises on a vast arena 
Whose floor is earth, its vaulted dome the heavens 
And all its scenery Nature manifold. 
The Act is War,—the Scene, Death’s carnival: 
Charge follows charge, horses and men alike 
Hurried unwilling headlong into danger, 
The frailty of flesh against enduring steel. 
The brooks run red with blood and all the ground 
Is thickly strewn with fallen men and beasts, 
Some lying still in death, some sorely wounded 
And writhing in their pain—all, all, alas! 
Struck down, laid low in the full pulse of life. 
Then comes the end—the vanquished flee away— 
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And over the gruesome field the curtain falls. 

The throng who watched, waking as from a dream, 
Thrilled thro’ and thro’, give forth, as with one voice, 
The world-old anguished cry, “My God, how awful!” 
Come, History, keeper of man’s long chronicles, 
Unroll thy scroll and let us read the story: 

Behold! ’tis writ in blood. Ten thousand times 
This drama’s been a dread reality, 

And whether the scene was laid on land or sea 

*Twas Tragedy whose aptest name is Hell. 


V 


Once more, thou cold gray cone, I turn to thee 
And from my soul send up to Heaven this prayer: 
God speed the day when all thy kind and kindred 
Shall vanish from the workshops of the world, 
And such as do remain, be but as thou, 

The tarnished relics of man’s savage years. 


(1913) 


Where They Learned To Play The Game 


Men have always had their playgrounds 
In all ages, climes and lands— 

Greece was famed for games Olympic, 
Rome went wild o’er bloody sands; 

Our Columbia has her contests 
Heralded with wide acclaim, 

And with every grid and diamond 

Goes the watchword—“‘Play the game!” 


When the signal sounds the players, 
Loosed from leashes of control, 
Eager, fleet, alert and cunning, 
Chase the ball from goal to goal; 
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Never a thought of turning backward 
Only a foe that must be flayed— 
Either around the line or through it, 
Till the touchdown has been made. 


Be the place a stately stadium 

Or a lowly backwoods lot, 

There the noisy crowd assembles, 
There the playing’s fierce and hot 
From the time the game is started 
Till the final signal’s blown 

And the shouting of the victors 
Makes the hour of triumph known. 


Never dreamed the watchers, players, 
There were dreadful days ahead, 

When the calls would come from bugles 
And the balls be made of lead; 

Never dreamed they that the lessons 
They were learning in the game 

Would exalt them into heroes 

Of another kind and name. 


Came a day when clad in khaki 
And in altered circumstance, 

They were sent to serve as soldiers 
On the battlefields of France; 
There the pastime of the homeland 
Found its fruitage full and large 
When the onrush of the playground 
Made the fury of the charge. 


Little thought the tribes of Europe 
That a land across the seas 

Nurtured men in countless thousands 
With such dauntless souls as these; 
Scarce a day had they been soldiers 
Yet like veterans faced the guns, 
And, by breaking war’s traditions 
Broke the spirit of the Huns. 


(1920) 
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Age on age shall still be telling 

Of Cantigny and Soissons, 

Of the fields of Chateau-Thierry 

And the forests of Argonne; 

And they’ll trace the thrilling story 

Of the doughboys’ deathless fame 

To the homeland grids and diamonds 
Where they learned to—play the game. 
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MISCELLANY 


Alone 


I’m all alone. The silence of the night 
Makes me to muse, 

And of the thoughts that strangely throng in sight 
This thought I choose. 


Tho’ all alone, ’tis nothing strange or new— 
*Twas thus at birth, 

When first mine eyes beheld the heaven’s blue 
And things of earth. 


Alone I grew thro’ all my boyhood days, 
Alone I learned, 

While midnight oil in wisdom’s toilsome ways 
Alone I burned. 


At my lone heart the loving Savior knocked— 
The spirit came 

And so impelled that I the door unlocked 
And heard His claim. 


For me alone He has some work to do 
In fighting sin; 

For me alone He holds a crown in view 
Which I must win. 


And when I die, ’twill be to pass away 
From friends that moan, 

And go to meet the doom of judgment day 
Alone, alone. 


(1886) 
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Above the Mists is Sunlight 
(“Be Not Cast Down.” —Psalms x-t1.) 


Tue vales down which you journey 
May be obscured in mist, 
While all the hills above you 
By sunlight sweet are kissed; 
Not infinite toil would help you 
Scatter those mists away, 
But climbing a little higher 
Will bring you cloudless day. 


So when the gloom of sorrow 
Hangs thick about your soul, 
And life’s beset with troubles 
Which you can not control, 
What use to be dejected? 
Go up Faith’s hills upon 
And there undimmed as ever 
Behold the Eternal Sun. 
(1891) 


Ambition 


Ir those with whom I spent life’s first estate, 
Are yet not ready for the conflict great, 
Then they must stay behind—I cannot wait. 


Because they dally in the vales of time, 
Content to live (true, living is no crime), 
I cannot stay with them—my soul will climb. 


From out their vale whose rims fore’er eclipse 
The sky above, except in narrow strips, 
I seek the peaks whence sky in ocean dips. 


I must goon. Probation’s day is brief, 
And after it comes either joy or grief; 
_T would not steal to heaven like a thief. 


(1887) 
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I want to be a substance, not a wraith; 


I wart to fight, as Paul the apostle saith, 
A warfare good and win the crown of faith. 
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Hence stay me not. Ye cannot know the surge 


That sways my life to go beyond the verge 
Of yon far line where sky and ocean merge. 


The Awakening 


Lone time I lived in a narrow vale 
Twixt mountains grim and tall; 
The stars were few above my head, 
The landscape ’round me small; 


I dwelt there many a year and thought 


What I could see was all. 


One day I climed an easy crest— 
(I’d nothing else to do), 

And from that higher vantage ground 
I caught a wider view; 

I found that both the earth and sky 
Were larger than I knew. 


When I went down the vale again, 
Returning to my own, 

Either the things had shrunken there 
Or I was larger grown; 

Somehow a mighty change had come 
O’er all that I had known. 


Next day to climb a loftier peak 
I felt a fierce desire; 

The flame enkindled yesterday 
Became consuming fire; 

And so I scaled another crest 
Than yesterday’s some higher. 
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Baring my brow I sat me down 
And rested for a while; 

Triumphant in the victory gained 
I gloried like a child; 

The landscape of a larger world 
Lay ’round me mile on mile. 


That night I tossed upon my bed 
And courted sleep in vain; 
Something within was wide awake 
And holding whip and rein; 
Awakened to a larger life 
I paid the price of gain. 
(1899) 


By Deeds, Not Words 


Men live in deeds not words. The deed may be 
In words and yet ’tis by the deed he lives. 
Behind all deeds are thoughts. For most of men 
Their thoughts are only thoughts and being such 
They do not live. Those men alone do live 
Who having thought make manifest their thoughts 
In outward form. Time goes with thought and deed. 
Whose thoughts are brief he buildeth for an hour, 
But he who buildeth for eternity 
In patience thinketh long. But time is naught 
Save purpose run with thought till in the deed 
The thought have taken shape and so stand forth 
Before the eyes of men. And then—and then 
Both thought and purpose, crystallized in deed 
May be as clear as noon or, like the Sphynx 
On Egypt’s sands, the riddle of the ages. 
Thought—purpose—deed—so they have lofty aim 
Have never failed to win the world’s acclaim; 
He liveth best who does the best he can 
In thought and deed to bless his fellow man. 

(1902) 
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By the Light From Beyond 


Away from the world and its noisy rush, 
*Neath a heavenward-pointing spire, 

I sat one night ’mid a holy hush 
And waited for priest and choir. 


High o’er my head was a chandelier 
That flooded the church with light 

And showed me the place for singer and seer 
And the windows to left and right. 


As I sat me there in the quiet place 
In a mood that is often mine, 

I saw the windows of Gothic grace 
Were marked with quaint design. 


Next day I came to the church again. 
Passed down the tufted aisle 

And seated myself in the midst of men 
To wait and worship a while. 


No light now came from the vaulted roof— 
*Twas daylight everywhere— 

And lo! the windows had warp and woof 
That made them wondrous fair. 


The meaningless lines I’d seen last night 
Were borders of face and frond 

In many a hue disclosed by the light 
That came from the sun beyond. 


Then I mused a while ’mid the hush profound 
On the souls that live in sin 

And see no sense in the world around 
By the lamps that burn within. 


No wonder they stumble along the way 
And fall into doubtings dire, 
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Who try to walk by the flickering ray 
Of a man-enkindled fire. 


He only can know what glories are blent 
In the temple of which he’s fond 
Who worships again, when the night is spent, 
In the light from the Son beyond. 
(1914) 


Christmas 


Wonprows story old and hoary, 
Not of conflict fierce and gory, 
But of love and peace and glory, 
I will tell you now in rhyme; 
Let your memory’s glowing ember 
Burn it deep till you remember 
It was in the month December 
In a far off land and clime. 


Shepherds in their pastures staying 
Kept by night their flocks from straying 
When there came an angel saying: 
(Whereat they were sore afraid) 
“Fear not; joyful news is given, 
Christ, the Lord, is come from heaven, 
Down in Bethlehem arriven, 
He is in a manger laid.” 


How the shepherd band it startles 
Seeing hosts of glad immortals 
From the unseen heavenly portals 
Thronging round them there and then; 
All the songs of minstrels hoary 
Ne’er were strange as was their story; 
“Unto God be highest glory, 
Peace on Earth, good will to men.” 
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Then the shepherds to adore it 

Sought the babe and bowed before it 

Bringing frankincense to pour it 
With the praises which they sang; 

Tho’ ’twas cradled in a manger, 

Yet they dowered well the stranger 

Who had come to earth, a ranger 
Born to know man’s every pang. 


From that moment man has risen 
Out of sin’s dark gloomy prison 
Up to where the splendors dizen 
Of the Gospel’s glorious day; 
And the world on land and ocean 
Knows the glad soul-felt commotion 
Stirred by Love’s transforming potion 
Taking all its sins away. 


Unto Thee, O Jesus, Master, 

Who art Savior, Shepherd, Pastor, 

Let the world come faster, faster, 
Till the earth is wholly Thine; 

Then the glad millennium on us, 

Thee our monarch we’ll enthrone us 

And Thy subjects Thou shalt crown us 
Unto service all divine. 

(1878) 


The Clock’s Monitions 


I wear the beat of a restless heart 
Which day and night keeps going, 
And hour by hour its wondrous power 
Compels a voice from the upper tower 

To tell how time is flowing. 


Just now it sounded the hour of nine, 
Thro’ the starlit silence calling, 

The cares of day have been laid away 

And white robed forms have kneeled to pray 
And now to sleep are falling. 
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But ere I sleep I fain would write 
What thoughts that heart is telling 
As to and fro, now high, now low, 
It ceases not to come and go 
Time’s death forever knelling. 


Tis strange the heart of a senseless thing 
Should set my brain to thinking, 

And by its beat rouse memories sweet 

And send my soul on fancy’s feet 
Strange thoughts in order linking. 


That restless heart one solemn truth 
From nature keeps repeating: 
Here is no stay by night or day— 
In one brief hour of time we say 
Our farewell and our greeting. 
(1888) 


Crossing the Bar 


WHERE meet the floods of sea and river 
Along the ocean’s strand, 
The sailor finds a hindrance ever— 
An unseen bar of sand. 
The river bears its burden seaward, the ocean 
flings it back, 
And so a bar is builded ever across the river’s track. 


Aye, builded once ’tis builded ever, 
Unceasing night and day, 
This bar between the sea and river— 
The threshold of the bay; 
There low it lieth ’neath the water, concealed 
from sun and star, 
And only the pilot born beside it can surely cross 
the bar. 
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Inside that bar the tempest dieth 
And men may calmly sleep,— 
Beyond the bar forever lieth 
The great unmeasured deep. 
On either side that hidden barrier betwixt the land 
and sea 
The bark that beareth precious burden from peril 
may be free. 


But never a tireless ocean rover, 
Sailing toward the land, 
Attempts to cross that barrier over 
Without a pilot’s hand; 
And never a ship sails down the harbor going to 
climes afar 
Without the hand of a trusty pilot to guide it over 
the bar. 


Oh! many a vessel wrecked and broken, 
Its crew and cargo lost, 
Along the bar gives silent token 
What recklessness hath cost. 
Proud souls in their own powers trusting no pilot’s 
cunning sought, 
And lo! the ribs of wreck discover what fate their 
folly wrought. 


Lo! there’s a bar of another order 
But the semblance is complete, 
Which hidden lies along the border 
Where youth and manhood meet: 
Inside the bar is childhood’s harbor, beyond it 
manhood’s sea, 
And at the hidden bar between them the direst 
perils be. 
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This bar is strewn with vessels human 
Who would no pilot brook, 
And many a man and many a woman 
All hope just here forsook. i 
If ever a pilot’s hand is needed to make this life 
complete, 
*Tis at the bar which all must traverse where youth 
and manhood meet. 


(1894) 


Dead Leaves in the Wind 


I saw dead leaves one day scurrying before the 
blast, 

Rustling around my feet and swiftly hurrying past. 

Few days agone they’d hung high on the forest 
trees 

Drinking the sunshine in and laughing in the 
breeze; 

They’d hung a living host as countless as the stars 

Or as the grains of sand along the ocean bars, 

And every single leaf in all that countless host 

Was doing its wonted work at its appointed post. 


Alas! how glory fades! The frost king came by 
night 

And smote that leafy host with all his cruel might. 

When noonday came again the carnage was wide- 
spread 

And leaf on leaf the ground was covered with the 
dead; 

Their faded banners torn and trailing in the dust 

Were made the merry sport of every passing gust, 

And ’neath the barren trees which yesterday they 
crowned 

The wanton winds took hold and whirled them 
round and ’round. 


As they went scurrying on—those leaves before 
the blast— 
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Rustling around my feet and swiftly hurrying past, 

I thought of frightened birds whose wings are 
wounded sore 

Fleeing in broken flight some dreadful foe before; 

For wounded birds some sense of sympathy would 
start, 

And I perchance would weep, aye heart would 
beat with heart, 

But for those fallen leaves all withered, dead and 


ry 
I had no tears to shed, I did not even sigh. 
(1894) 


Death Has No Music in His Sunless Clime 


Eartu charms man most when unseen undula- 
tions 
Runs thrilling thro’ this vast aerial sea, 
Spread far and wide and break at last in music 
Upon the shores of his mortality. 
What soul that’s felt the mystic pulse of music, 
Whether of man or warblers of the May, 
Would choose to bide, when earth’s brief while 
is Over, 
Where sounds no song forever and a day. 


Chorus 


O sad, sad thought that some who now are sing- 
ing 
Will sing no more beyond the bounds of 
Time! : 
To life alone have sun and song been given— 
Death has no music in his sunless clime. 


In Heaven, we’re told, are songs of coronation— 
Angels and Saints sing always ’round the 
Throne; . 
On Earth, we know, are harps and_happy 
voices— 
There is no tribe where music is unknown; 
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But in the realm where Death has his dominion 
None ever sings, no harp is ever played: 
What awful fate to hear no music ever— 
The very thought makes all my soul afraid. 


°Tis in sweet song we find foretaste of heaven 
And make us glad while in the flesh below; 
We’re singing now—both saint and sinner sing- 
ing— 
The melodies that charm our spirit so. 
Sinner, sing on, feast here your soul on music, 
Beyond the grave you'll long for it in vain; 
Sad, sad the thought that some who now are 
singing 
Will go away never to sing again. 
(1910) 


Dying Child 


Sap and lonely in her cottage when the day was cold and 
drear 

And the sky was so beclouded that no sunshine could 
appear, 

Sat a woman busy only in the chambers of her mind, 

For she had no strong companion she could talk with, 
speaking kind. 


O’erspreading all her features was a look of deep despair 

And her forehead full was furrowed with the marks of 
carking care; 

But her eyes so dark and weary were not wet with briny 
tears 

As a8 sat there sad and lonely ’mid the silence and her 
ears. 


“Mother!” says a voice so faintly that it scarce had 
reached another 


Than the ear of loving woman, of a listening, loving 
mother, 
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And a little form was stirring and a little hand was seen 
On the covering thin and ragged of a couch appareled 
mean. 


Swiftly as a woman ever, when the call of love is made, 

ae answer, so she hasted; and her hand was gently 
ai 

On the pale brow of her darling, while that tender look 
of love 

Which can come from woman only bent his wasted form 
above. 


” whis- 


“Mother, lift me up and let me see the sunshine,’ 
pered he, 

As he tried her neck to circle as in days that used to be; 

But she said, ““There is no sunshine,” with a bitter sob of 
pain— 

“‘Kiss me, then,” he said, “‘and call me when the sunlight 
comes again.” 


Then upon his pallid forehead lovingly she pressed a kiss, 

And she knew her child was going soon to other world than 
this, 

And her only source of solace, (for she had no earthly 
friend,) 

Was to pray that she might follow where all pain and 
parting end. 


Down she sat again to ponder and to whisper with her 
thoughts, 

While the sums of things she added made but round and 
worthless naughts; 

And the day so cold and cheerless changed to doubly 
cheerless night, 

While the things then seen but faintly now went wholly 
out of sight. 


While in darkness sat she thinking, loud her boy in rapture 
cried: 
“Mother! Mother! see the sunlight!”’ Then she hurried to 


his side, 
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Saying “‘No, not here is sunlight—all is darkness in this 
place,” aie 
But the child persisted saying: “It is shining in my face.” 


“You are dreaming,” then she told him, but the child that 
clasped her hand 

Whispered, ‘“‘(O how sweet the music, and the sun how 
bright and grand!” 

“No, ’tis dark, ’tis night,” she faltered, but her darling did 
not hear 

For his soul had gone forever where the skies are always 
clear. 


By the margin of the river that we call the stream of 
death 

He had seen the light he spoke of with his very latest 
breath, 

Light that streamed beneath the curtains which the angels 
raised for room 

Where the little one could enter when he reached the 
heavenly home. ' 

(1876) 


The Empty Sleeve 


(In various places Ive seen a picture which represented a one-armed 
soldier holding in his lap a babe, and the babe was peeping into THE Empty 
SLEEVE.) 

PERHAPS you’ve seen it, reader, 
It’s hung in many a hall— 

Ah! many a time I’ve seen it 
Upon the chamber wall! 

Mayhap you’ve seen, yet saw not 
Enough to fix it well, 

And therefore I’ll recall it 
By tapping memory’s bell. 


It’s just a simple picture 
In hues of black and white, 
Here deepening into shadows— 
There fading into light: 
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Two persons and two faces 
Expressing varied thought, 
The one awake with wonder— 

The other memory fraught. 


Two persons: one, a soldier, 
Who in some bloody gale 

Had lost an arm by missile 
Among the leaden hail. 

Two persons: one, a baby 
Upon its father’s knee, 

Whose life had been not battle 
But only childish glee. 


The little child, whose wonder 
*Tis easy to perceive, 

Is holding up and peering 
Into the empty sleeve. 

What thoughts the babe is thinking 
We may not dare to write, 

For like the severed member 
They’ll never come to sight. 


But o’er the soldier’s features 
Are painted strangely plain 
Thoughts that he is thinking 
In deep and silent pain. 
Remembered are the seasons— 
The days now flown away. 
Ere came the years of manhood 
And battle’s bloody fray. 


Distinctly he remembers, 

How, with that absent arm 
He used to hurtle pebbles 

To do the warblers harm; 
How in the noon-tide play time, 

When winter swayed o’er all, 
In gleeful mimic conflict 

He’d hurled the snowy ball. 
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But now how ne’er forever 
That arm he’d raise again 
To do the same things over 
As do the rest of men. 
His thoughts are of the real 
And of the pictured past, 
And on his face is written, 
Regret that’s overvast. 


And as the babe is peering 
Into the empty sleeve 

As if its eyes were striving 
Some wonder to perceive, 

So always thoughts of childhood 
Are of the days before— 

They love to build them castles 
On fancy’s golden shore. 


Evening Clouds 


I oF TEN sit down in the evening 
Away from life’s turbulent crowds 
And gaze at the far off horizon 
Arrayed in magnificent clouds; 
At first they resemble the mountains 
Whose summits are covered with snow— 
Whose bases are dark with the shadows 
Of caverns and gorges below. 


But then, when the monarch is sinking— 
The glorious monarch of day— 

Behind the far hills that are western 
And all the old forests of gray, 

The clouds on the rim that is eastern 
Grow gorgeous as robes of a king, 

Grow golden and scarlet and crimson, 
Grow gay as a garden in spring. 


(1875) 
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I wonder why they are so splendid— 
Those clouds in the far away air; 
I wonder why things the most transient 
Are made the most wonderfully fair; 
I look until I can imagine 
I can see the fair forms of the blest, 
Among the cloud turrets all golden, 
In beauty supernally drest. 


But, while in my fancy I clamber 
The cliffs of the glory-tipped clouds, 
And sport with the convoys of heaven, 
And joy in the beautiful crowds, 
A change, like the change of our being, 
From youth to the years of old age, 
Creeps over the scene I am viewing, 
And makes all its grandeur assuage. 


The golden is altered to sombre; 
The crimson is changed into gray, 
Che colors, like colors of flowers, 
Fade slowly and sadly away. 
The angels, with whom I went wandering, 
Fly back to the portals of light, 
And I am recalled to discover 
The shades of the gathering night. 


For Circles and for Spheres 


Waere earth and sky in union seem to blend 
Is my horizon—’tis the circling line 

Whose central point is found in me alone— 
It may be far or near, but in its sweep 

Lies all the world that greets my level look. 
Such is life’s little circle, but its sphere 
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Hath larger measure—lo! its farthest bounds 

Embrace the heavens from zenith’s utmost 
height 

To nethermost, the nadir ’neath my feet. 

Earth’s other things in circles spend their years, 

But man was made for circles and for spheres. 


Standing erect with upward-looking face 

*Tis man’s alone to scan the universe 

On every side to its infinitude. 

But, O my soul, how many a son of man 

Spends all his years with level-looking eyes! 

Taking me by the hand he leads me forth 

To some fair vantage ground and cries 
“Behold! 

All that you see is mine.” Yet all his boast 

Within the horizon lies—his mortal years 

Are spent in circles, not in spheres. 


If while we stand together, I point up 

And put the question “How much have you 
there?” 

He is abashed and suddenly grown dumb; 

His outstretched arms that curved till fingers 
touched 

As if enfolding all the spreading landscape 

At my one word fall straightened to his sides 

And there hang down in pitiful emptiness. 

Tis then that I, taking him by the hand, 

Point up again and make this plea: “‘O brother, 

The horizon’s much, but vaulted skies are 
more— 

Lay up your treasures there—be not content 

Awhile to hold these things and boast of them 

That in this circle lie, but own for aye 

All that the nadir and the zenith pole. 

Earth’s other things in circles spend their years, 

But man was made for circles and spheres.” 


(1917) 
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Gathering on the Other Shore. 


THERE’s a river called the river of Death 
Flows past the homes of men; 

Thick mists hang o’er its farther shore 

And the voyagers thither return no more 
To gladden their homes again. 


Each year I stand by that river’s brink 
Where loved ones launch their bark, 

And I strive in vain to see them again, 

Till my heart is chilled with a numbing pain 
As I peer into the dark. 


But a sweet thought comes as I stand and gaze 
O’er the river wrapped in mist; 

From the vales we know, one by one they go, 

And their names are crossed from the list below, 
And joined to the heavenly list. 


*Twill not be long, (for the flow of time 
Is swift, unceasing, stern,) 

When the last of all shall hear the call, 

Shall don the shroud and deck the pall 
And unto the earth return. 


But the soul shall cross this river of Death 
By angel boatman oared, 
And the broken band, clasped hand in hand, 
On the other shore will united stand 
And praise their Savior Lord. 
(1887) 


Greatness and Goodness 


Tis not for all men to be great for their greatness, 
Too true, too true; 

But ’tis for all men to be great for their goodness, 
That’s true, that’s true. 

May be I’ll never be great for my greatness— 
May be not you— 

But surely I can be great for my goodness, 
Surely can you. 
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Not all of earth’s great ones have been good in their 
greatness, 
Too true, too true; 
But all of earth’s good ones have been great in their 
goodness, 
That’s true, that’s true. 
May be sometime I’ll be great for my greatness, 
May be so you— 
That need not hinder me great for my goodness, 
Hinder not you. 


The great for their greatness you may count on your 
fingers, 

Too true, too true; 

The great for their goodness you would fail on the treetops, 
That’s true, that’s true. 

Whether I ever be great for my greatness— 
Whether be you— 

Daily I'll try to be great for my goodness, 
Daily should you. 

(1905) 


“He Fell Asleep” 
Acts VII:60. 


WHEN daylight flies 
And silent night comes down 
With shadow deep, 
Then while the skies 
Display their jeweled crown 
We fall asleep. 
Then rest is sweet 
And gladly we disrobe 
Our tired frames, 
And slumber greet 
While all the semiglobe 
Of earth she claims. 


(1884) 
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From off the brink 
Of night, that brings relief 
From anxious day, 
We do not shrink 
To drink surcease of grief 
Till dawning gray. 
Sweet recompense 
Of toil, I hear thy tread 
And fall asleep; 
All lost to sense 
Good angels round my bed 
Their vigils keep. 
Thus when death slays, 
Like martyred Stephen I 
Shall fall asleep, 
My raptured gaze 
On heaven fixed I’ll fly 
From those who weep. 


“In Memory Of——.” 


As o’er and o’er these words I read 
Upon the moss grown, carven stones 
That stood above the crumbled bones, 

I fell to musing and J said: 

“In memory of , and what is that 

Of solace or of cheer? whereat 

Resides today one knowing aught 

That these low sleepers living wrought? 


“None to be found? Then why aver 
That so and so lies buried here? 

If when I die, I have not done 

Some deeds of good to bear me on 
Adown the years, remembered well 
By hearts that joy those deeds to tell, 
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O raise not o’er my mouldering frame 
A stone to recollect my name. 


“Upon the hearts of living flesh 
That thrill with all the thrills I felt 
While in the flesh my spirit dwelt, 
I’d like my memory ever fresh; 
But if when I lie down alone 
No heart but that of chiseled stone 
Will cherish me, I’d rather fall 
And be forgotten all in all.” 


I passed along. Another train 

Of thought went thro’ my pulsing brain: 
“T ask perhaps too much, too much; 
Not every one that lives can touch 

The desk of Fame and with its pen 
Write on the memories of men; 

Most must be wise nor ask more boon 
Than memory of a senseless stone. 


“The sunbeams with a passing gleam 
Come slanting down in ceaseless stream; 
One may be caught by prismal hand 
And live in books in many a land, 

But shall the rest because they fall 

And lose themselves in earth’s great pall, 
Refuse to shine? No, I am wrong— 

I, one poor one of earth’s great throng. 


Best fame indeed is that whose chime 
Thrills human hearts o’er tide and time, 
And still forever rings out and in 

The e’er recurring tribes of men, 

But than no fame, as millions have— 
The orphan child—the patient slave— 
Sure better fame it is to own 

The memory of one faithful stone. 
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“And yet—and yet—I can not tame 
A deep, unceasing thirst for fame; 
I shudder at Oblivion’s dream 
And would not cross o’er Lethe’s stream 
To that void realm, but fain would tread 
In memory’s fields when I am dead; 
I want the hearts of men to keep 
Memory of me when laid to sleep.” 

(Yale College, 1876) 


The Insistency of Song. 


Oncre—in the night—I heard a wild bird singing 
A snatch of its daylight song— 

A little burst that tunefully came ringing 
Night’s corridors along. 


From out the silence deeply pre-existing 
That wild bird’s sudden note— 

A brief sweet song forevermore insisting— 
My sense of hearing smote. 


*Twas hushed apace. As swift as it had risen 
To charm the ears of men, 

*T was carcerate in its own little prison, 
And silence reigned again. 


But now and then from memory’s shades upspring- 
ing 
There comes again to me 
The snatch of song I heard the wild bird singing— 
The bird I could not see. 


And so sometimes amid life’s endless duty 
Beset with shades along, 

Suddenly there comes to charm us with their beauty 
Snatches of olden song. 


(1889) 
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In the Valiey’s Darksome Lair 


THERE are valleys twixt the mountains 
Where the shadows e’er abide; 
There are summits to the mountains 
Which the shadows never hide; 
There are vistas spreading boundless 
From the peaks in upper air, 
But the outlook is so meager 
In the valley’s darksome lair. 


I can never reach the summits 

Of the mountains bathed in light, 
If I tarry in the valleys 

’Mid the shadows of the night; 
If I tarry in the valleys, 

Shadows must be ’round about; 
If I want to ’scape their bondage 

I must climb their prisons out. 


On those sunlit summits yonder 
In the home of beauteous day, 
Oft the sunrise splendor glances 
Ere the sunset fades away. 
But the daylight there so beauteous 
Will not leave the summits fair 
To enswathe me with its radiance 
In this valley’s darksome lair. 


Here so narrow is the outlook 
That I think the world is small, 
Tho’ the vista stretch all boundless 
From the mountain summits tall. 
If I stay here well contented 
With the little I possess, 
Then those vistas without limit 
I can never, never guess. 


Would the eagle be so noble 
If he tarried in the vale— 


(1893) 
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If he never spread his pinions 
On the mountain’s mighty gale? 
But the gale comes not to find him, 
He must mount the upper air, 
He must break the bonds of leisure 
In the valley’s darksome lair. 


O my soul endowed with powers 
More than eagle e’er possessed, 
In the shadows of the valley 
Canst thou be content to rest? 
Fill thy pinions full of vigor, 
Haste to seek the upper air, 
Stay not always in the shadows 
Of the valley’s darksome lair. 


It Touched a Chord 


Topay I went to the house of God 
Where people are wont to meet, 
Bringing their gifts of prayer and praise 
To lay at the Master’s feet. 
I heard the prayers the brethren prayed, 
The sermon the preacher preached, 
But only the song they sang at last 
My inmost being reached. 


The song they sang was an olden one— 
Both words and tune were old; 

(These new-made songs may silver be, 
But the olden ones are gold.) 

It touched a chord in my inmost self 
Life’s holiest things among,— 

My mother was wont to sing that song 
In the days when I was young. 


Tis strange methinks about this chord 
In the inmost souls of men, 
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That only the faintest touch may wake 
To sweetest thrills again; 

By day the cadence of a song, 
By night the wind’s faint moan, 

As if by magic may bring back scenes 
We'd thought forever flown. 


A tinkling bell or a singing bird, 
Or an insect on the ground, 
May reach the inmost souls of men 
And cause the chord to sound; 
In the crowded mart this chord may thrill 
At sound of a stranger’s tone, 
Or in the silence of midnight hours 
When a far off flute is blown. 


Sometimes, alone, a strange sense comes 


That naught of earth could bring, 

Then I have thought this chord was moved 
By the rush of an angel’s wing; 

Leastwise the look of a sainted face, 
The sound of a silent tongue, 

When seen and heard, and the soul was glad 
Its loved and lost among. 


Labor Omnia Vincit. 


THERE are jewels in the mountains 
Which to gather we must climb, 
And beside the river’s fountains 
At its mouth we may not find. 
If we want to gain us riches 
We must not sit down and dream; 
If we want to train the muscles 
We must row against the stream. 


There are in the earth beneath us 
Stores of many a precious ore, 


(1881) 


(1898) 
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Which the Fortunes all bequeath us, 
On condition we’ll explore; 

If we want to reach the region 
Where the river’s fountains gleam, 
We must loose our boat and launch it 
And pull hard against the stream. 


There is fame for every victor 
And a rich and radiant crown; 
Will you always be a lictor 
And before a lord bow down? 
If in life you’d be a master 
And fulfill your fondest dream, 
Farther on the tide flows faster, 
You must row against the stream. 


Jacob’s Ladder 


Tho’ many an age has vanished 
Since Jacob slept and dreamed 
And saw the wondrous ladder 
O’er which the angels streamed, 
Yet unto weary pilgrims 
Who walk the earth today 
The Father sends sweet comfort 
In quite the selfsame way. 


The heavens still are bending, 
Still earth is sacred ground, 
God’s saints are still ascending, 
His angels coming down; 
On land and sea those angels 
Their sleepless vigils keep, 

And every place is Bethel 
Where God’s beloved sleep. 
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O Lire! O death! what wondrous words are these 
Whose very sound my mortal powers amaze! 

I hear the wind among the sighing trees 
But what it is eludes my keenest gaze. 


Across the clouds I watch the lightning fly, 
I see the trees which it has riven wide— 

But past my ken its wondrous secrets lie, 
And to its home no mortal man can guide. 


Mysterious things are lightning, wind and breath 
Which come and go we know not whence or where; 
But more mysterious far are life and death 
Which rule alike the earth, the sea, the air. 
(1886) 


Life’s Promise of Life 


WHENCE all this green where yester all was brown, 
These tender leaves from buds of tiny form, 

This emerald turf from erstwhile barren ground, 
From wintry winds these breezes mild and warm? 


Whence sprang yon bird upon rejoicing wing, 
And who yon bee to quit its prison told? 

Came they by chance? Did out of nothing spring? 
Or were they there all ready to unfold? 


Ah! friend, how plain! No mystery at all 

About the leaf, the grass, the bee, the bird; 
Each in its place kept waiting Nature’s call, 

And when it came, forthwith each one appeared. 


I look around, and yonder sleep the dead, 
And I am sure in turn I too must go, 

And where the mourners walk with quiet tread 
Be laid to rest the greening turf below. 
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I look around, and at these signs of life, 
On barren boughs, in fields but yester brown, 
I am assured yon graveyard will grow rife 
et time when God shall send his Gabriel down. 


Life’s Happiest Years 


Tue happiest years of all the tide of years 
That bear us on to meet the Pitiless 

Are those that bring much laughter and some tears 
And are so full of love and tenderness; 

Those blessed years that center ’round one spot— 
The happiest place upon the face of earth 

Where man and wife share in one common lot 
And rear the children given them in birth. 


’Tis home, sweet home, no matter what it be, 
If manse or hut in any land or clime, 
»Tis home, sweet home, where Age and Infancy 
Lay up their treasures ’gainst the coming time; 
O how we prize the days, the happy days, 
We spent at home with parents, children all, 
When we are pilgrims traveling earth’s far ways, 
And home’s dear ties have passed beyond recall. 


Since earthlife finds its richest recompense 
What time we spend around a transient dome, 
No wonder, then, somewhere in God’s Immense 
Hope builds for us an everlasting home. 
There we shall have—and we desire it all— 
The love and life death cannot take away, 
And all shall share alike, both great and small, 
That heavenly home forever and a day. 
(1900) 


Light Will Come 


Tue light will come. It may be awful night— 
No moon—no star—no artifical light— 
The dark so dense it may be almost felt, 
And yet its folds dissolving day will melt. 
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The light will come. Have thou no doubt of this 
That joy will break o’er sorrows black abyss, 

And thro’ the shrouds that cover all thy skies 
The Son of God in bright effulgence rise. 


The light will come. It may belong delayed, 
So long thy soul may well become afraid, 
But hope in God—his promises are sure— 
And day will break tho’ darkness long endure. 


The light will come. If thicker shades come on 
Have greater hope—’tis darkest ere the dawn; 
And when ’tis past the day will brighter be 
And all the world be fairer unto thee. 
(1889) 


The Master's Hands 


Tue hands that wrought and shining worlds created, 
The hands that held the sceptre on the Throne. 

They broke the bread while hungry thousands waited, 
And poured the wine while serving just His own. 


They touched blind eyes and O the light was glorious, 
They touched deaf ears and music rolled its flood, 
They touched dumb mouths and praise broke forth 
victorious— 
Those blessed hands were always doing good. 


Fond mothers brought their children for his blessing— 
“Forbid them not—of such is Heaven” He said, 
Then in His arms He folded them caressing 
And laid His hand upon each infant head. 


Came one sad day a ruler sorrow-laden; 
Christ heard his plea, entered his darkened door, 
Touched with His hands the shrouded little maiden 
And gave her back as she had been before. 
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Proud Pharisees a woman brought indicting— 
Replied the Lord “Let him that’s sinless slay!” 

Then while in dust His hands were busy writing 
The men ashamed stole silently away. 


On Olive’s brow to hopeless heartache yeilding, 
He raised His hands and far extending them, 

Cried out: “How oft these arms had been your shielding 
And yet you would not, O Jerusalem!” 


Look where he treads the winding way of sorrow 
Bearing the cross to Calvary’s rugged brow! 

Those blessed hands shall find their rest tomorrow 
Which are so tired they fail in service now. 


See them once more on Calvary wide extended, 
Torn but triumphant—bleeding but so blest! 
Those broken hands shall nevermore be mended— 

By them in Heaven men enter into rest. 


(1906) 


Memory and Hope Comfort Me 


Tue night winds roar without. 
Within, the clock 

Drives to and fro 
Time’s restless shuttlecock. 


Elsewise the world 

Is robed in night’s deep peace, 
And soul of mine 

Has bid all duty cease; 


*T would leave all care 

And muse on things its own— 
On things to know 

And things already known. 
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O mother dear, 

My thoughts revert to you, 
The earliest thing 

My being ever knew. 


Of all my life 

The glory and the sheen— 
In memory’s realms 

O’er all the sovereign queen; 


Tonight I’m lone 

And could I, I would come 
On eagle’s wings 

And bide with you at home. 


Oh! home, sweet home! 
Next dearest of the things 
That memory keeps 
And recollection brings! 


I welcome thoughts of thee, 
And glad am I 


That “home, sweet home” for me 


Can never die. 


Two homes are mine; 
Dear is the one below. 
But dearer far 
The one to which I go. 


O heavenly home! 

O loved ones gone before! 
By faith I see you 

Standing at the door, 


And beckoning me— 

But these below would keep 
And you must wait 

Until I fall asleep. 
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Not lonely now! 
Why should I lonely be, 
Since ‘‘Mother, home and Heaven” 
All comfort me? 
(1884) 


Monatee 


I HavE loved thee, O so dearly, 
Monatee; 
I have loved thee late and early, 
Monatee. 
In the years of glowing manhood, 
When my heart was in its prime, 
Love came like a rushing river 
With the onward flow of Time— 
Love for thee, 
Monatee. 


I have loved thee, O so truly, 
Monatee; 
I have loved thee deep and duly, 
Monatee. 
When at morn I woke from sleeping, 
Thou wast first of all I thought, 
And at eve before I slumbered, 
When I knelt to pray, I sought 
Boon for thee, 
Monatee. 


I have loved thee, O so madly, 
Monatee; 
I have loved thee well and gladly, 
Monatee. 
When to me thy name was spoken, 
Thrills of pleasure filled my breast; 
And when out in social circles 
Went I, then among the rest 
Sought I thee, 
Monatee. 
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I have loved thee, O forever, 
Monatee; 
I have loved thee not to sever, 
Monatee. 
Though the Fortunes took thee from me, 
Memory still thy image keeps, 
And my soul in Heaven shall love thee 
When entombed my body sleeps 
Low with thee, 
Monatee. 


Moods 


Sometimes I am lonely and saddened 
When tried by the cares of the day, 
And o’er my spirit bemaddened 
Are curtains of pitiless gray; 
And then I am wont to be pensive, 
And brood on the darkness of life, 
Unnerved by the conflict extensive 
I shrink from the harrowing strife. 


As night with her shroud of opaqueness, 
Tho’ all she may mantle in gloom, 

Must flee to her caverns of blackness 
When dawn does the orient illume; 

As.clouds that encompass the region 
Athwart the ethereal realm 

Must waste like a death stricken legion 
And leave not a feathery film; 


So times of despondence and weakness 
Must plume their dark pinions of woe 
And bade by a mandate of meekness 
Must haste with their shadows to go, 
Nor tittles nor jots of the presence 
Be left to denote their control, 
While seasons of peace and complaisance 
Shall come to envelop the soul. 


(1875) 
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Today was a season of pleasure 
When joy was abroad for a while; 
And filled like an overflowing measure 
Were hours we tried to beguile. 
And now there’s an undefined feeling 
Enwrapping my soul like a calm 
And down in my spirit are pealing 
The chimes of a beautiful psalm. 


O why should we not be forever 
High up on the mountains of hope, 
Nor stoop with a frantic endeavor 
In dales of despondence to grope? 
If each with a spirit confiding 
In trust would engage with the world, 
Methinks there would be more abiding 
And fewer be downwardly hurled. 


Night Bringeth Rest 


I 


Tue day is gone 

And night hath robed the world 
In sombre garb, 

Thro’ whose dark folds 

From heavenly height are hurled 
The lightning’s barb. 


II 


The mighty boom 
Of cloudland guns is heard 
In upper air, 
And showers of shot 
That hurt nor beast nor bird 
Fall everywhere. 
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Ill 


I’m all alone; 

While falls the pattering rain 
On turf and dome, 

I catch besides 

An old familar strain 
Oft heard at home. 


IV 


The cricket’s song 

In endless monotone 
Thro’ rain and night 

Like magic wand 

Recalls the seasons flown 
With golden light. 


Vi; 


And friends come back 
I shall not see again 
In fleshly mould, 
And here to-night 
Our spirits seem to blend 
Just as of old. 


VI 


Strange power is this 

The hours of sunless night 
Seem to possess: 

To bring again 

The scenes of youth and light 
Our lives to bless. 


VII 
My heart is glad 
Tho’ all who hold me dear 
Are far away, 
Since sunless night 
Hath brought me better cheer 
Than sunlit day. 


(1888) 
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VIII 
And now to rest, 
Mine eyes are heavy grown 
And fain would close— 
God grant the peace 
May always be my own 
This night bestows. 


The Old Beggarwoman 


(She sat at the corner of The “Green” near Battell Chapel) 


Look there! Upon that cold gray stone 
Beneath the elm tree tall and grand, 
With shrivelled form a toothless crone 
Out holds her almost fleshless hand 
And begs a pittance wherewithal 
To buy a little loaf of bread; 
She speaks not, but her silent call 
Is stronger than if words she said. 


Didst see the upturned sightless eyes 
That hung like oilless, lightless lamps 
In sockets deep—as if the sighs 
Of life had sapped the flowing damps 
That once had filled them up? Didst see 
The wrinkled cheeks and sunken lips 
Beseeching us—e’en you and me— 
O’er whom life now so gently slips? 


Can it be that she, that crouching wretch, 
Was once a babe with tender frame 

That made some household ’round it fetch 
Their adoration? Did she claim 
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Their loving care? And was she wont, 
Within a cradle’s downy deep, 

To turn to life’s untroubled front 
And rest in childhood’s placid sleep? 


Long years agone was she the child 

With waving curl and laughing eye, 
Who ’mong the flowers sweetly smiled 

And chased the light-winged butterfly? 
Are those poor feet that now refuse 

To bear their burden, tho’ so light, 
The ones that used themselves to lose 

In music’s mazes many a night? 


And will you tell me, that old crone 
With toothless mouth and wrinkled brow 
We see crouched down on yonder stone 
Was once a merry girl? Allow 
Our dumb surprise! You must be wrong! 
She surely cannot be the maid 
Who used to wake with jovial song 
The vales down which she daily strayed! 


Oh, yes, you say! Well, it is strange! 
How direful Time’s mutation is! 
Those lips so overwrought with change, 
Did lover ever joy to kiss? 
And those old bony fingers reached 
To clasp whate’er benevolence brings, 
Have they denying lips impeached 
By shining in betrothal ring? 


I hardly think (it may be true, 
Since you protest my every doubt) 
That some one once that woman knew 
So well that, down life’s rugged route, 
He pledged to cling in loving mood 
And shield from every fitful storm! 
Her could some one have fondly wooed 
Who now is stript of every charm? 
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Did that old wreck on yonder strand 
E’er pass the port of woman’s pride 
And with her own born’s baby-hand 
Go out again upon the tide? 
And ere she drifted down to this, 
Did sorrow’s wave o’erwhelm her bark 
While death claimed all of hers as his 
And led them out into the dark? 


You wonder why I ponder so 

About the gray-haired haggard crone! 
I'd give a gift if I might know 

What she thro’ all her years has known; 
That is, I'd like to hear her tell 

From recollection’s earliest dawn 
Whate’er her on her way befell 

As she came slowly journeying on. 


It makes me shudder when I think 
That down life’s long and varied stretch 
I may be left the only link 
Of all my chain, like yonder wretch. 
O God be kind unto the poor— 
Thou art a friend forever fast: 
Supply from out thy bounteous store 
And be their great reward at last. 
(Yale, 1876) 


The Old, Old Portal 


THERE’s a portal old as Eden, whose gates are ever thrown, 
Thro’ which nor man nor woman may entrance find alone; 
They must go in together united heart and hand— 
Coequal Eve and Adam as God in Eden planned. 


As God himself appointed in Time’s far morningtide 

All who that portal enter must come as groom and bride— 
Must come, one man, one woman, each of the other fond, 
And willing to discover whatever lies beyond. 
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Only within that portal is found Earth’s real home, 

Of all dear places dearest beneath high heaven’s dome, 

Where twain may camp at morning—the boy-groom and 
his bride— 

And still be there together at life’s gray eventide. 


There man becomes the husband and woman is the wife, 
There in perennial beauty upsprings the tree of life 
Whereon thro’ every season the flower of love expands 
And grow the twining tendrils of darling little hands. 


Ten thousand times ten thousand and these ten thousand 
fold 

Would fail the homes to number beyond that portal old, 

Where there was sweet confiding, where there was perfect 
trust, 

And Love, like Heaven, a stranger to thief and moth and 
rust. 


O portal old as Eden, still be thy gates thrown wide, 
That mated men and women—the bridegroom and the 
bride— 
May find home’s sweet seclusion ’mid Earth’s sequestered 
vales 
And share o’er all triumphant the love that never fails. 
(1913) 


Pressing On 


“T press toward the mark,” etc..—ST. PAUL 


THE way seems dark 
To the far-off mark, 
Whereto my feet are turned, 
But I fear no wraith 
While the fire of faith 
About my feet is burned. 
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I cannot view 
The whole way thro’ 
Between the goal and me; 
Yet I shall run 
The race begun, 
Tho’ but one step I see. 


For every race 
From place to place 
Is made of single bounds, 
And he who speeds 
With present needs 
Shall wear the laurel crown. 


With fullest sense 
Of confidence 
In Him who’s gone before, 
I press toward 
The great reward 
He has for me in store. 
(1888) 


Resignation 


I know not how soon my life shall be ended, 
I know not what bows against me are bended 
Nor how from death’s darts I’m thus far defended. 


I know that death’s darts about me are flying— 
For neighbors and friends about me are dying; 
I see the new graves where dead ones are lying. 


I know there’s a shaft for me in death’s quiver— 
Some day my frail urn that arrow shall shiver 
And leave it in ruins beside the dark river. 


I dread not the stroke. I make no endeavor 
To ward off the blow intended to sever 
The bondage of earth and to free me forever. 
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Like eagle encaged I’m evermore turning 

My eyes to the sun effulgently burning, 

And longing to fly, this meaner life spurning. 
(1889) 


Sleep and Death 


Di you ever wonder, wand’ring on the border land of 
sleep: 

Wherein differs this from dying and a venture on the deep, 

On the deep of that eternal, that supernal after-life 

Where the frame is free from aching and the spirit free 
from strife? 


I have wondered under cover of the hovering wings of 


sleep 

While the slothful feet of slumber o’er my lids began to 
creep: 

In what mode or manner differs the descent to transient 
peace 

From the dreaded hour of dying and the spirit’s long 
release? 


Now I fold the covers o’er me and in peace go down to 
dreams 

With as much of fearless pleasure as a swan to summer 
streams, 

Not a moment do I falter, for I know I go to rest 

Where the body is unburdened and the weary spirit blest. 


And I know that when I waken I am never changed at all 

But am just the same in seeming as when into sleep I fall: 

So I draw the stern conclusion that, when Judgment morn 
shall break, 


As I was before I slumbered in that likeness I shall wake. 


Now I fall asleep to waken in a little while again 
Unto other peeps of pleasure—unto other pangs of pain; 
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eae my slumber will be longer, yea, thro’ ages long shall 
ast 


And will break to pain or pleasure in the eons overvast. 


If I do not dread this passing from my wakeful hours of 
sense 

Into inattentive slumber, but with pleasure hurry hence, 

Why should I with shudders tremble e’en to pass from time 
and pain 

To the sleep from which as mortal I shall never wake 
again? 

(Yale, 1875) 


Solitude 


I love the peace of Nature. Through the world 
Is running aye an undertide of peace; 

*Tis heard the best ’mid deepest solitudes 
Where all of man’s tumultuous voices cease. 


I lay my head above some throbbing heart 
And catch the pulse of life’s perennial tide, 
While all around me men go passing by 
. And hear no sound—the gulf too deep and wide. 


I love the woods— the silent sylvan depths— 

Far from the haunts where mortal tumults rise— 
I love the woods where I commune with Him 

Who speaks to me from trees and clouds and skies. 


I love the night—the stilly starlit hours— 

When sleep has hushed the restless tide of day: 
Then what a feeling of unbroken peace 

Fills all my soul and drives my cares away. 


The churchyard’s hush is ever sweet to me 
Though there my dead may lie in long repose; 

For musing there that sad sweet confort comes 
Which everywhere in Nature’s silence flows. 
(1886) 
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A Song of Thanksgiving 


Tue white moon peeps through my window-blind 
As I’m sitting alone tonight, 
Thinking of years I’ve left behind 
And the days that have taken flight. 
My heart is full of a nameless thrill 
That my life has been so sweet, 
And I fain would hurry to Zion’s hill 
And bow at the Giver’s feet. 


The year just going has brought me boon 
As rich as the years gone by: 

The skies were clear at the harvest moon 
When the golden crops were dry; 

The grain was garnered abundantly then 
For the wintry days ahead, 

And I thank the Giver of good to men 
For supplies of daily bread. 


No fell disease with ghastly shrouds 
Has come in grim disguise; 

No war has spread its baleful clouds 
Athwart my azure skies; 

But the dove of peace—the white-winged dove— 
Has built in my own roof-tree, 

And the breezes have floated the banner of love 
O’er all my land and sea. 


So now I’m singing as best I can 
My glad thanksgiving song 

To Him who holds me by the hand 
And leads me safe along; 

I am not worthy his smallest gift, 
But he gives me large and free— 

Therefore my song of praise I lift 
For his goodness unto me. 


(1883) 


(1888) 
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Sowing and Reaping 


Two things he knows who plants and sows, 
If sower be young or old, 

He knows he'll find the same in kind— 
He hopes a hundred fold. 


I would not sow—nor you, I know— 
We’d count the labor vain— 

If for each seed there grew a weed, 
Or only a single grain. 


Full many a morn I’ve taken corn 
And hidden it in the mold, 

And from each grain came corn again, 
Increased a hundred fold. 


But if, instead of corn for bread, 
I’d sowed the field with weeds, 

"When Autumn came I’d find the same— 
Each seed a hundred seeds. 


These truths endure, you may be sure, 
Thro’ all God’s universe; 

Whate’er you sow, the same shall grow 
For better or for worse. 


If all you do be good and true 
In heart and mind and soul, 

Your life shall bear both here and there 
Of good a hundred fold. 


But if you sow the seeds of woe 
In soul and mind and heart, 
Then hundred fold of woe untold 
Must be your deathless part. 
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The Temporal and the Eternal 


SiTTING one night on an upland, I looked on a city below, 

Whose lamps were less than a thousand in many an orderly 
row; 

Then lifting my eyes to the heavens, behold! the beacons 
up there 

Were more than a man could number and scattered every- 
where. 

The lamps in the vale below me and the stars in the sky 
o’erhead 

Alike illumine the pathways where the feet of men must 
tread; 

Lo! the lamps may suddenly darken—man made them, 
and men may nod— 

But the stars all night keep shining, their maker and 
keeper is God. : 


Coming that night from the upland, I heard, as I passed 
along, 

The music of things by the wayside and a far-off harp and 
song; 

When midnight came the harper had ceased to sing and 
to play, 

But the things in the grass by the wayside played on till 
the break of day. 

The choral from the distant cottage and the monody from 
the grass 

Alike o’ermaster the silence where the lives of men must 
pass; 

Lo! the harping may suddenly falter-—man makes it, and 
man must nod— 

But the crickets all night keep playing, their maker and 
keeper is God. 

(Boulder, Col., 1920) 


Thanksgiving 


Way am I glad tonight? Ah! can you ask 
When here in glow of ruddy light I bask, 
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While all the world outside my cozy fold 
Is chilled by winter pitiless and cold? 


The night’s so dark and slanting raindrops beat 

On roof and window pane their pattering feet, 
While whistling blasts swing hanging bough and sign 
Or in the flue make moan of saddest kind. 


Then is it strange that I should be so glad? 

Just think of those who homeless, starved, ill-clad, 
Are out somewhere tonight in all this storm 
While I sit here, not hungry, housed and warm! 


I’ve cause for gladness, large abundant cause, 
And in my breast with heartiest applause 

My being claps its hands because good cheer 
Abides my guest and makes its dwelling here. 


Thou Source of every good, to Thee I raise 

This stormy night my silent song of praise; 

My lot be this while mortal life shall last, 

My better lot when mortal life is past. 
(1889) 


Three Blues of Spring Time 


I Founp today in sunny nooks 
Blue violets sweet and coy— 

The earliest factors of the year 
To give the sun employ; 

They nodded under sheltered banks 
As is their modest way 

And loaned their beauty to the earth 
Thro’ all the vernal day. 


Above them in the barren trees 
The blue birds chattered glad 

And fluttering wooed in tender mood 
The mate that must be had; 
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They first return from southern lands 
As harbingers of spring, 

And weary hearts grow glad again 
When they begin to sing. 


And higher still the soft blue sky— 
The heavenly arch above— 
Is symbol of our Father’s care, 
His canopy of love. 
This azure sky with sunny days— 
The blue birds flown from far— 
The violets too are tokens all 
How wide His mercies are. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Beno tp! today I live. Tomorrow 
I'll be dead. But ere I fall 
I want to heal some mortal woe, 
Make sweet as heaven some cup of gall. 


I make ado today. Tomorrow 
I'll be still. But ere I lie 

With pulseless form, I want to wipe 
The blinding tears from some sad eye. 


Behold! today I speak. Tomorrow 
I’ll be hushed. But ere my tongue 
Is stilled in death, I want to sing 
The gladdest song that can be sung. 


I’m in the throng today. Tomorrow 
T’ll be lone. But ere the grave 
Be my abode, some fellow man 
From sin’s fierce clutch I want to save. 
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Behold! today I’m here. Tomorrow 
I'll be gone. But ere I go 
I want to live, to act, to speak, 
That after me great good shall flow. 
(1885) 


Time and Eternity 


Topay has an ending, 
Eternity never, 

The one is a moment— 
The other forever. 


The body is mortal— 
The soul shall die never, 
The one lives a moment— 
The other forever. 


Sometime shall corruption 
Incorruption put on, 
And sometime this mortal 

Immortality don; 


But that which inspirits 
All mortal endeavor— 
The soul that is in me 
Endureth forever. 
(1884) 


To a Brook 


O crysTAL brook, along thy channel flowing— 
Here deep and still, there racing on in strife, 

And yet no rest this side the ocean knowing— 
Thou art to me a picture of my life. 


From ocean’s breast by potent forces lifted, 
Thy waters took upon them finer form 
And on the winds far inland drove or drifted 
To fall again in gentle shower or storm. 
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Returning home by channel long and winding, 
The way unknown, with many a hind’rance set, 
Thou pressest on the ocean sure of finding, 
In fullest faith thy rest of gaining yet. 
(1891) 


To a Comet 


O WANDERER, from where dost thou come to my sight 
And whither art going so radiantly robed? 

Hast been to the uttermost limits of night, 
And far into Nature’s deep mysteries probed? 


No answer! No speech! O mysterious thing 
That burnest thy torch in the heavenly spans! 
Far from me my boasting of wisdom I fling 
And bowing I bury my face in my hands. 
(1887) 


To the North Wind 


Biow loud, blow long, blow fierce and strong 
O North wind icy cold! 

Grasp all that’s free, lock land and sea 
In thy relentless hold. 


Bring ice, bring snow, bring all thou know 
Of winter’s warlike things, 

Yet by my hearth good Mistress Mirth 
In sweet contentment sings. 


Draw barb, draw blade, draw all that’s made 
To try the world outside, 

Strike with thy might, hurt day and night 
Till woe the world betide. 


(1890) 


(1895) 
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Make fears, make tears, make ills and cares, 


Send troubles thick and fast, 


Good Comfort’s here and I’ve no fear 


Of thy cold killing blast. 


To a Mourning Robin 


Hark! I hear a robin calling, 
Calling all the day! 

While the misty rain is falling 

Still the robin’s calling, calling 
For the mate that’s gone away. 


Oh! how full of uttered anguish 
Is that robin’s cry! 
While with woe its spirits languish 
Still it cries with uttered anguish 
For the apple of its eye. 


All day long one woeful burden 
Has its singing borne! 


While the spring is bringing guerdon 


Still that robin’s breast has burden 
And in singing doth he mourn. 


With thee, robin, all so lonely 
I can sympathize! 

There is one whom I love only 

Who is absent, and I’m lonely 
And for her my spirit cries. 


Thine to thee O robin calling 
Shall no more attend! 

Mine to me, O thought consoling! 

Will in answer to my calling 
Come and gladden me again. 
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Two Plowmen. 


Two fields lay side by side. Only a hedge 

Which ran athwart the plain dissevered them. 

In one my title lay, and he who owned 

The other was my brother. Each alike 

Had generous part of one ancestral lot, 

And each alike due diligence displayed 

On that he called his own. At early spring 

Each with a shining share upturned the soil 

And gave it to the sun, the wind, the shower. 

Thenceforth we rested not. Busily we wrought 

And wiped our briny brows ’neath burning suns, 

Biding the time of one far off event. 

At Summer’s end we came each one at last 

To find his recompense. Each had his own, 

The end for which he’d toiled. Thro’ all those days 

My only thought had been no weeds should grow, 

But he had plowed ’mid rows of waving corn 

And doing so had killed the cumb’ring weeds 

That grew between. And now in Autumn time 

Behold! my field was verdureless and bare 

While his was clad in vestiture of gold. 

How vain my toil! His recompense how full 

Who reaped so much, yet plowed no more than I. 
(1900) 


Tutankhamen 


Just when creation was builded and time of eternity born 

None’s ever dared to tell us—we’d simply laugh him to 
scorn; 

But since that far off beginning of heavens and earth and 
time, 

Full many a nation has perished in many a land and clime. 
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Who knows when the cities were founded whose ruins 
now cumber the ground, 

On which in their mute desolation the stars from heaven 
look down? 

Their records too oft are so cryptic, tho graven on tables 
of stone 

That none has been able to read them, their meaning is 
still unknown. 


We know each had its beginning, its founder, its folk and 
its foes, 

Its joys, its virtues, its triumphs, its sorrows, its sins, 
its woes, 

Its place where the pallid and pulseless from the light of 
the sun were shut, 

When the merciless angel unbidden came alike to the 
palace ana hut. 


Go down where the buried are sleeping and look on the 
monuments there; 

Two dates and a name now forgotten are all of the witness 

. they bear; 

Those tombs man ruthlessly enters—and naught that is 
sacred he spares— 

The urns of the dead are uncovered and sold in the market 
as wares. 


Ghoul-like man enters their graveyards, and all that is 
hidden reveals, 

Invading millennial silence he cries as he opens their seals: 

“O pitiful piece of endeavor to snatch from the pitiless 


years 
The treasures once dear to somebody and buried mid 


wailing and tears. 
(1925) 


Note—During the winter of 1922-23 explorers in Egypt opened up the tomb ofa 
Pharaoh who died 3000 years ago. 
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Unerring Guide 


Unerrinc Guide, unfailing Friend, 
The world is wide, my way attend; 
Till breaks the bright eternal dawn 
Hold Thou my hand and lead me on. 


I know not where the day will spring 
Around this life’s encircling spring, 
But of one thing I’m sure, at least: 
Somewhere around me lies the East. 


Where soonest breaks the morning-tide 
Lead Thou me there, unerring Guide; 
There on the wide horizon’s rim 

I want to sing my morning hymn. 


Under the Elms 


Atonc the coasts of our college realm 
And gathered around its gates 

Lo! many a stately sentinel elm 
Silently stands and waits. 


The siren songs of a storied sea 
Made mariners turn their helms; 
Bides here a mystical charm for me— 

The witchery of these elms. 


Tis least when over the glistering snow 
Fall shadows of trunk and limb 

And each lone tree, while rude winds blow 
Is stern as a warrior grim. 


But ah! how large when summer serene 
Is breathing her fragrances far; 

Then under their canopied tents of green 
What genial hosts they are! 
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Unnper the stars as they shine to-night 
In the wide blue vault above me, 
In fancy I hear the angel flight 
Of dear ones vanished from mortal sight 
Who come again in this magic light, 
To whisper how they love me. 


Under the stars as they gleam and glow 
In the wide blue vault above me, 
I can almost see as they come and go, 
As gently, and white as the falling snow, 
My “loved and lost” who have flown below 
To whisper how they love me. 


Under the stars on their nightly race 
In the wide blue vault above me, 

I almost feel on my upturned face 

The kisses my angels delight to trace, 

As they come tonight from the throne of Grace 
To whisper how they love me. 


Under the stars on their sentinel beat 
In the wide blue vault above me, 
I feel in my breast as I walk the street, 
A strange deep sense of composure sweet— 
The sainted make lighter my weary feet 
As they whisper how they love me. 


(1886) 


The Vale of Books 


Woutpst know that vale—the Vale of Books—with cool 
inviting shade. 

*Tis not. a far off Paradise guarded with gleaming blade, 

But place where kindly keepers are, where words of 
welcome wait, 

And where who enters in may read this legend o’er the 
gate: 
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“Stranger, whoso and whence thou art, remember it 
1s meet 

Thou enter these sequestered haunts as with unsandaled 
eet 

For ne is holy as the place that Midian’s Shepherd 
ound— 

The ue of Books like Horeb’s hill is consecrated 
ground.” 


Which may be thus interpreted: these be the quiet ways 
Where living men may meet again the men of other days, 
Commune with mighty ones unseen, hear voices from afar, 
And have a part in ages past as in the days that are. 


Whate’er thy passing mood may be, whatso thy frame of 
mind, 

Some spirit kindred to thine own thou canst not fail to 
find; 

If on that ancient lordly throng thou’lt graciously attend 

Some one will there commune with thee as friend com- 
munes with friend. 

No matter what thy round of days or tale of smiles and 
tears— 

Young men of brawn and brain are there with those of 
many years; 

No matter what thy life has been or what of rank it owns— 

Plain men of lowly birth are there and those who sat on 
thrones. 

Whoe’er thou art in age or name, whate’er thy mood 
may be, 

Not one in all the Vale of Books will scorn to sit with thee, 

But all alike most courteously thy presence will abide 


And entertain thee hour on hour with tales of time and 
tide. 


What tho’ the witness of design be ’round as everywhere? 

It only tells us one who thought has some time tarried 
there. 

In Nature he who thinks is God, in Art his name is Man, 

And oft the only proof of him is evidence of plan. 
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*Twere vain to burrow ancient mounds to solve their 
mystery 

Unless some scrap of human script serve open sesame; 

The storied past of heaven and. earth is wondrously 
concealed— 

Only in man made alphabets are God and man revealed. 

Only in books—one book of God or myriad books of men— 

We find the names of beacon lights along the shores of Ken, 

Moses and Paul and countless more whose lives like 
heavenly spheres 

Have brightened and are brightening still the widening 
stream of years. 


The heavens declare the glory of God, his handiwork 
they teach 

And yet they utter ne’er a word—no language there nor 
speech; 

E’en so the cloud-capt pyramid and abbey vast declare 

The glory of man—and yet—and yet no speech nor 
language there. 

Vain, vain are dumb memorials! How Time, the Ruth- 
less, laughs 

At adamantine obelisks and marble cenotaphs! 

What tho’ thro’ long millenniums the tomb of Cheops 
stands 

The mightiest coffin of the world on Egypt’s shifting 
sands, 

Lo! it must crumble into dust, the common doom of all 

Fashioned of stone by human hands upon this earthly 
ball. 

Man’s only works immutable, wherever he has trod, 

Are those that he has made of words, the words of man 
or God. 


Thou wilt not find the Vale of Books like minster abbey 


tall 
With crypted dust and voiceless forms in niches of the 


wall, 
Nor as the bourne whence none returns—the acre of the 


dead— 
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With here and there a lichened stone with epitaph inled. 

The Vale of Books hath better store than cold unconscious 
bust 

Or irresponsive stones that stand o’er beds of common 
dust; 

Its monuments are scriptured scrolls which human hands 
have wrought— 

Parchments and pages blazoned with the heraldry of 
thought, 

Out of the chain of human deeds some bright and storied 
links 

Without whose messages the past were voiceless as the 
Sphynx. 

If thou wouldst see man’s immortelles in fullest flower 
blown, 

Go find them in the Vale of Books, they blossom there 

alone. 
(1908) 


What the Schoolroom Clock is Saying 


In my old beloved schoolroom 
Pensive and alone I sit 

Pondering many a flickering fancy 
By the solemn quiet lit; 

While I wonder what the future 
Holds in secret store for me, 

Ticks the clock in seeming answer: 
“Wait and see—wait and see.” 


From this presence will there issue 
Men of worth, and virtue too? 
Will this be the alma mater 
To fair women tried and true? 
While I ask these questions hoping 
Time for us will such procure, 
From the walls the clock is saying: 
“T assure—I assure.” 
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Downward slowly toward his setting 
Runs the flaming golden sun 
Telling all to turn them homeward 
For another day is done; 
And I stop to look, and wonder 
If the morn again will glow, 
When the clock replieth plainly: 
“Even so—even so.” 


And the week is swiftly going, 
Fleet the closing hours away, 
Soon the bell will ring the vespers 

Ere to sleep’s embrace we stray; 
Will the coming holy Sabbath 
Respite from all labor see? 


Ticks the clock in tones from Heaven: 


“Let it be—let it be.”’ 


Will my pathway lead unhindered 
Through the blooming fields of life? 

Shall I leave a name behind me? 
Shall I die in peace or strife? 

May I know if this dim voyage 
All alone must pass with me? 


“These are things,” the clock’s replying, 


“Yet to be—yet to be.” 


In the room beyond the azure, 
In the heavenly mansion fair, 

May I, O so weak and sinful! 
Ever hope to enter there? 

Even now comes promise soothing 
Setting all my soul aglee, 

For the clock is Scripture quoting: 
“Follow me—follow me.” 


And the clock is always ticking 
In that same commeasured strain, 
Telling how this life is fleeting 
Nevermore to come again; 
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- And it bids me on to action 
That this life I may not rue— 
““Niow’s the time,” the clock’s exhorting, 
“Up and do—up and do.” 


The Wife of Benedict Arnold 
(In the Old Cemetery at New Haven, Conn.) 


A GRAVESTONE lay upon the ground, 
The weeds and grass entangled ’round, 
And when I turned it o’er and read, 
This terse inscription there was spread: 
“The wife of Benedict Arnold.” 


Then was I filled with large surprise— 

Such as I could not well disguise, 

To find upon a carven stone 

A tarnished name so widely known— 
The name of Benedict Arnold. 


At once I thought of all the shame 

That clings about the traitor’s name, 

And cried ‘‘Why should these ashes share 

That which is shameful everywhere— 
The name of Benedict Arnold!” 


If she was kind, if she was true, 

If Christian making small ado, 

We cannot tell; this silent stone 

Makes this confession, this alone: 
“The wife of Benedict Arnold.” 


This simple stone above her saith 
No name, no date of birth or death; 
Here is inscribed one single thought, 
In chiseled letters plainly wrought: 
“The wife of Benedict Arnold.” 


(1891) 


(1885) 
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O lasting shame! O deep disgrace! 
Enough in life’s all-conscious race! 
Why o’er her in unconscious sleep, 


Upon a stone such memory keep— 
“The wife of Benedict Arnold.” 


Wind and Tide 


How the waters quake and quiver 
On the breast of lake and river, 
How the treetops shake and shiver 
When the breeze begins to blow! 


How old ocean groans and grumbles, 
How the water moans and mumbles 
As o’er hindering stones it tumbles 
When the tide begins to flow! 


Whence the winds that wake the river, 
Cause the lakes to quake and quiver, 
Make the treetops shake and shiver— 
Whence and whither, do you know? 


Or the tide that moans and mumbles 
As o’er hindering stones it tumbles 
While old ocean groans and grumbles, 
Why its strange mysterious flow? 
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Biographical Note 


Tuomas Berry SmitH was born December 7, 1850, 
near Bowling Green, Pike county, Missouri, eldest of 
nine children of William Hugh Smith and Isabella McCune 
Fullerton. Reared on a farm amid the surroundings of 
pioneer life he dressed in homespun and sometimes wore 
a coonskin cap. In an old log schoolhouse built by his 
grandfather, he learned the rudiments of education; after 
that he attended Clarksville High School 1867, Pardee 
College 1868, then Pritchett School Institute, Glasgow, 
Missouri, where he obtained the A.B. degree in 1873 and 
the A.M. degree in 1879. Central Wesleyan College 
conferred upon him LL.D. in 1914. He joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1870. On Dec- 
ember 27, 1877 at Richmond, Missouri, he was married 
to Miss Emma Marvin Newland. To them were born 
four children Erle (died in infancy), Beryl Dean (wife of 
H. M. Ivy, Ph.D.), Walton Caples (merchant, Fayette) 
and Shirley Steele (with the Marland Oil Company, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma), 


VOCATIONAL WORK: teaching Chemistry 


and other Sciences 


1870 Eagle Point Rural School, Pike County, Mo. 

1873 Oakland Rural School, Pike County, Mo. 

1873 Pritchett School Institute, Glasgow, Mo. He 
afterwards taught there eight years altogether. 

1877 State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

1879 Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

1880 McCune College, Louisiana, Mo. 

1882 Pritchett Institute, Glasgow, Mo. 

1886 Central College, Fayette, Mo. Here he continued 
for forty years, teaching physics and chemistry 
until 1915, and then chemistry only until June 
1926 when he was retired and placed in the 
emeritus relation by the Curators of the College. 
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AVOCATIONAL WORK 


1873 Joined Mo. State Teachers Association 
1875 Graduate studies at Yale College (one year) 
1908 Graduate studies at University of Chicago (sum- 


mer) 
1920 Graduate studies at University of Colorado (sum- 


mer 
1883-1919 Volunteer Observer U.S. Weather Bureau 
1906-1926 Sec’y-Treas. Missouri College Union 
1901-1903 Acting President Central College 
1905-1915 Financial Secretary Central College 
Summers of ’80’s and ’90’s many Teacher’s Institutes 
1880 Published Circle of the Sciences 
1890 Published Studies in Nature 
1900 Published In Many Moods (poems) 
1923 Author History of Howard County Missouri 
1925 Author History of Missouri College Union 
1926 Author History of Central College (in preparation) 
1927 Published Three Weddings and other poems 
Also Author of much in prose and verse printed in ed- 
ucational and religious publications between 


1867 and 1927 


